
California Research Laboratory: Air view of Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, West Coast research 
center of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The $23,000,000 plant occupies part 
of the Navy’s Moffett Field at the lower end of San Francisco Bay. Principal peacetime work at 
Acmes will be basic research in high-speed aerodynamics. Shown above are ( 1 ) administration build- 
ing, (2) science laboratory, ( 3 ) technical service building, (4) 40- by 80-ft. wind tunnel, (5) power 
substation, (6) 12-ft. pressure wind tunnel, ( 7 ) utilities building, (8) 16-ft. high-speed wind tun- 
nel, (9) 1- by 3-ft. supersonic speed wind tunnel, (10) 7 - by 10-ft. wind tunnel No. 1, (11) model 
finishing shop, (12) 7 - by 10-ft. wind tunnel No. 2, (13) flight research laboratory, (14) plane han- 
gar and shop (under construction). For details of other NACA projects see story on Page 13. 

Federal Airport Aid Measure Seen Near Passage Comprehensive Study Of Airmail Picture Ordered 

Conferees agree on measure to provide $500,000,- 14 inspectors assigned to 30-day survey in line 

000 on matching basis Page 7 with Sullivan’s report Page 27 



For quick control of small fires in their incipient stages, just mount 
a Kidde Portable Extinguisher within easy reach! 

There's no simpler, surer way of fighting blazes in cabins, cargo 
spaces, baggage compartments or auxiliary equipment. One hand 
operates the Kidde Portable. You merely raise the horn, aim at the 
fire, and pull the trigger. 

Instantly, carbon dioxide, one of the fastest extinguishing agents 
known, goes into action. The flames are quickly smothered . . . there’s 
no messy residue, no extinguishing-agent damage to materials or 
equipment. 

Kidde Portables for aircraft— in 2- and 5-pound carbon dioxide 
capacities— are designed to conserve weight without sacrifice of 
strength. Simple, lightweight brackets, permitting one-hand release, 
are available for mounting. Write for full details. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., :|20 Main Street, Belleville S, New Jereey 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM— Necessity for an aggres- 
sive research program to maintain American air super- 
iority will be emphasized in a forthcoming report of 
.the Senate Mead War Investigating Committee. The 
report, scheduled for release in about three weeks, is 
the work of the group’s aviation subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Hugh Mitchell (D., Wash.) It is the out- 
growth of extensive hearings held on both the East 
and West Coasts and in Washington at which leading 

COAST GUARD AIR FORCE— The Coast Guard 
wants to increase its aviation to 286 planes ( 190 fixed- 
wing and 96 helicopters) from the present 218 planes 
(165 fixed-wing and 53 rotary-wing). Coast Guard of- 
ficials are impressed with work and potential of the 
helicopter in search and rescue activities. 

BERMUDA AGREEMENT— Congress is continuing 
to question whether bilateral international air agree- 
ments such as concluded at Bermuda between the 
United States and Britain are executive agreements 
or treaties. Decision on the Bermuda pact will have 
an important bearing on similar future agreements. 
If the Bermuda pact is termed a treaty, it automatically 
will follow that the French agreement, now being 
negotiated, and other bilateral international air agree- 
ments also are treaties requiring Senate confirmation. 
If they are executive agreements they will be handled 
simply by the Commerce Committee and will not re- 
quire the two-thirds vote necessary to ratify a treaty. 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee handles treaties. 

GI TRAINING — Studying the question of approved 
aeronautics schools in conjunction with the Veterans 
Administration, CAA is expected to recommend to VA 
a plan similar to the pre-war CPT program. High 
schools or colleges already approved by states could 


give ground school courses, subcontracting flight train- 
ing to responsible operators. This would obviate the 
necessity of states being faced with a Aood of approval 
applications from new aviation schools set up spe- 
cifically to participate in the veteran’s educational 
program. As has been pointed out, few state educa- 
tional boards have the requisite aviation knowledge to 
pass judgement on applications for approval. 

HELICOPTER PROBLEM— Helicopter pilots, on 
the basis of present experiences at airports, say radical 
changes will have to be made by CAA in airport 
landing procedures when helicopters are flying in 
greater quantities. To expect a helicopter, which can 
land and takeoff in a space as large as a tennis 
court, to take its place in a landing "stack" and circle 
an airport with conventional aircraft is absurd and 
takes away the principal advantage of the direct- 
lift aircraft. Yet helicopter pilots who come in and 
land disregarding the traffic circle are criticized sharply 
by control tower operators and actually create a hazard 
under the present setup. Assigning a lower approach 
altitude and a special landing zone at the airport to 
the rotary aircraft may be an answer. 


RUSSIA’S AIR FORCE— There are strong indica- 
tions that while our northern air force will be kept 
built up, any belligerent moves by Russia would more 
likely be by infantry than by air, and in Central Eu- 
rope rather than in Asia or across the top of the world. 
Even after her terrible losses in manpower, Russia and 
her land army still are far stronger than any other 
nation's mobilized ground force. But her air power 
is inferior to Britain and the U. S. These facts, how- 
ever, put emphasis on the judgment of some of our 
military leaders in keeping quantities of aircraft within 
reach of Central Europe. 



Flight photo of the new Bristol 170, British cargo or passenger carrier. 
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LOCKHEED 


PILOT - BOOSTER 

Few people know that at one curious stage in the development 
of the Constellation, the plane’s hydraulic booster system worked 
too well. 

The plane was designed so that the boosters, instead of the pilot, 
would do most of the work moving the control surfaces. For 
every pound of push the pilot puts on the rudder pedals, for in- 
stance, the booster now exerts 23 pounds of pressure to move 
the rudder. Saves the pilot a lot of wrestling. And assures really 
full control of big, modern four-engine airliners. 

Well anyway, early in the game Lockheed perfected the booster 
system to such a point that you could practically fly the Con- 
stellation with your little finger. This reaction, of course, was too 
sensitive for general use...but the point is that the all-important 
"(eel” of the ship has been tailor-made to the exacting wishes 
of experienced pilots, who swear by it. 



with a C. A. A. approved type certificate) makes the 45-ton, four- 
engine plane handle as lightly as a twin motor job. 

Like everything else on this ship, the boosters were developed 
by imaginative, painstaking engineering. ..the kind that keeps 
Lockheed leading the field. 

L to L for L 
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News at Deadline 


End of FLC Indicated 

War Assets Corp. shortly will join 
the Foreign Liquidation Commission 
in the operation of the Miami ex- 
port sales center, established by 
FLC two months ago as a sales 
agency primarily for Latin Amer- 
ican buyers of surplus aircraft and 
equipment. Henceforth the center 
also will sell to U. S. citizens. Rea- 
son for the change is that FLC has 
no stock to sell, as all surplus in 
this country goes to WAC and 
WAC has not been turning over to 
FLC any definite amount. This 
revision in procedure is seen as 
presaging absorption of FLC by 
WAC — for the latter already has set 
up an export division. 

Beech to Build 50,000 Homes 

Beech Aircraft Corp. expects to 
produce by the end of next year 
50,000 Fuller Houses — a completely 
equipped home of basically new de- 
sign which is to be mass produced 
in aircraft plants from aluminum, 
stainless steel and plastic. The 
house, with 1,017 sq. ft. of floor 
space, with combined living and 
dining room, two bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, completely equipped 
kitchen, entrance hall, heating and 
air conditioning, is planned to sell 
for $6,500, erected anywhere in the 
United States and ready for occu- 
pancy. The house is a development 
of the original Dymaxion design by 
R. Buckminster Fuller. It is not a 
“prefabricated house,” but mass 
produced using aircraft technology. 
The house is circular, suspended 
from concealed central steel mast 
on suspension bridge principles. It 
weighs 8,000 lbs. 

PAA to Get More Rainbows 

A program has been worked out 
between Republic Aviation and Pan 
American Airways for production 
of a fleet of up to 18 Rainboto-type 
planes, three times as many of these 
speedy transports as had been sched- 
uled in a preliminary production 

Stockholders OK Merger 

Stockholders of both Northeast 
Airlines and PCA last week ap- 
proved merger of the two systems, 
according to company officials. CAB 
hearing of the case is scheduled 
April 29. 



► Supersonic speeds up to Mach 3.6 (2,750 mph.) will be possible in a blow-down 
supersonic wind tunnel now nearing completion in California at the Ames Labora- 
tory of NACA. A massive pressure tank will provide sufficient dry air for 10- 
minute runs. 

► Latest estimates for the first flight by the double-decked Lockheed Constitution 
are for January, 1947. The company's first Saturn transport should be in the air 
by early May, company officials say. 

► Work is progressing at the Glenn L. Martin Baltimore plant on the Model 1 19, a 
version of the B-26 with jet-assist. Details are closely guarded but there are indica- 
tions that the modifications will produce a plane of very high speed for its heavy 
weight. At the moment, considerable attention is being paid to developing greatly- 
strengthened outer wing panels and center-wing assemblies to withstand the strains 
imposed by sudden accelerations. 

► Pay raises amounting to 15 percent, retroactive to Jan. 16, go to 2,500 profes- 
sional, technical and office employes of North American Aviation, Inc, under 
authorization of the Wage Stabilization Board. Company now is in negotiations 
with the UAW-CIO on a new contract covering production workers. 

► Cleveland's National Aircraft Show attracted an attendance of 204,869, breaking 
all records for the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 

► Aviation observers report that the AAF's new Consolidated XP-81, 10-ton fighter 
equipped with jet plus gas turbine-powered prop, has a top speed of more than 
520 mph. Ship was intended as a long-range escort. 

► Settlement of the General Motors strike may be expected to bring an early resump- 
tion of delivery of Allison-built 1-40 turbines to Lockheed for its P-80's. Not gen- 
erally realized is the fact that during the past four months all P-80 jet fighters 
delivered to the Army have been flown away with old model 1-40's from Army 
spare stocks manufactured before VJ-day. 

► Although designed for a speed appreciably higher than that of the Lockheed 
P-80, the Republic XP-84 jet fighter now under test at Muroc Army Flight Test 
Base probably will not be given a chance to show its ability in the forthcoming 
assault on the world speed record now held by the British. As originally planned, 
it will be an Army-Lockheed show. An Army "preview" flight over the speed 
course now being completed at Muroc was expected momentarily as Aviation 
News went to press. Indications were that the Army will make no disclosure of 
results. In unofficial circles it is believed this policy is prompted by a desire to give 
greater impact to a formal record attempt to be made in May at the earliest. 

► CAA authorities last week okayed an approved type certificate for the Bellanca 
Crnisair for full four-place operation. Dive limit is 216 mph, cruising speed is 
150 mph., and gross weight will be set at 2,100 lbs. Company hopes to produce 
about 20 this month if the supply problem permits, with maximum output by 
late June set at five planes a day. 

► Goodyear Aircraft Corp. has acquired seven Navy L-type blimps from WAC 
and expects to resume its pre-war advertising flights over various parts of the 
country. Company boasts that its five pre-war blimps carried more than 400,000 
passengers some 4,000,000 miles without injury to a person. The company has 
announced a contract with Glenn L. Martin Co. for engineering in connection 
with the Martin 202 and 303 airliner program. 

► Canadian Car & Foundry, Ltd., Montreal, has acquired principal assets of 
Noorduyn. Norseman Aircraft, Ltd., Montreal, including all rights for manu- 
facture and sale of the Norseman. The modern Noorduyn plant will concentrate 
on production of the Burnclli CBY-3 as well as continue with Norsemen and 
accessories, and various overhaul, service, repair and conversionfli activity. The 
Canadian Car aircraft plant at St. Laurent, Montreal, in which the first Bur- 
nelli CBY-3 was built, will house all aircraft engineering control and ad- 
ministrative offices of the aircraft division. 
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SMOOTHER and SAFER 




When you lake off in a modern transport plane, 
you are almost certain to enjoy a smoother, safer 
flight because of the extra advantages provided by 
Hamilton Standard Hydromalic propellers. Constantly im- 
proved and continuously tested through millions of flight 
hours all over the world, the Hydromalic has been selected 
as standard equipment by nearly every great air line. 

Latest advance in Hydromatic installations for multi- 
engine airplanes includes an automatic synchronizer which 
provides continuous and accurate synchronization of all 
engines during all conditions of flight. Details of the many 
exclusive advantages offered by this device are now avail- 
able to all operators of multi-engine equipment. 

HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
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Federally-Backed Airport Program 
Seems Assured as Conferees Agree 

Expect early passage of bill providing $500,000,000 in U. S. 
funds to be used on matching basis over seven-year period start- 
ing in July; includes channelling provision. 


A large-scale federally-sponsored 
airport development program ap- 
peared assured last week when 
House and Senate conferees agreed 
on legislation setting up a seven- 
year $1,000,000,000 project. 

A compromise between the House- 
passed Lea airport bill and the 
Senate-passed McCarran bill, the 
conference measure was slated for 
final action by the two houses of 
Congress this week. 

► Early Passage Seen — Conferees 
predicted ready acceptance of the 
conference measure by their respec- 
tive Houses and estimated that ap- 
propriations for construction work 
on the airport program would be in- 
cluded in the 1947 fiscal year Com- 
merce Department appropriation 
bill now pending in Congress. 

The conference bill's provision 
on the channelling of federal funds, 
taken over from the Lea bill, may 
run into opposition on the Senate 
floor from such states fighters as 
Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.). 

► Provisions Outlined — It would 
permit cities and municipalities to 
apply directly to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for Federal 
matching funds for local airport de- 
velopment, unless the states in 
which they are situated have en- 
acted law to the contrary. 

The city-federal relationship which 
would thus be established has been 
the target of unyielding opposition 
by states righters who have kept the 
airport measure tied up in confer- 
ence for approximately four months. 

► Expenditure Restricted; — The con- 
ference bill authorizes a $'500,000,000 
federal expenditure for airports 
throughout the United States during 
the next seven fiscal years, starting 
this July, with $100,000,000 set as the 
maximum expenditure for any sin- 
gle year. The federal outlays are to 
be matched on a 50-50 basis by lo- 


cal sponsoring agencies, with slight 
variations for special circumstances. 

Seventy-five percent of the fed- 
eral authorization — $375,000,000 — 
is to be apportioned among the 
states on a basis of population and 
area, with each of the two factors 
being given equal weight. Twenty- 
five percent — $125,000,000— is to be 
a “discretionary” fund which the 
CAA Administrator may allocate 
for projects as he sees fit, taking 
into account national air transpor- 
tation needs and inequities among 
the states under the allocation plan. 
► Planning Also Provided— The bill 


authorizes $3,000,000 for airport 
planning by the CAA. and a $20,- 
000,000 federal expenditure, on a 
matching basis, for airports in the 
territories. 

The planning authorization is 
made available for immediate ap- 
propriation. Conferees calculated 
that planning funds will probably 
be included in a deficiency appro- 
priation bill now pending in Con- 
gress so that CAA can proceed with 
preliminaries immediately, and be 
prepared to launch construction of 
projects at the beginning of the 
coming fiscal year in July. 

► Other Provisions — Other important 
provisions of the conference airport 
bill are: 

► The CAA is required to submit 
estimates for expenditures on all 
Class 4 and 5 airports to Congress 
before proceeding with commit- 
ments. Congress is given authority 
to veto the projects. This prevents 
the funnelling of all federal funds 



BELL COMMERCIAL HELICOPTER: 

This Bell helicopter, the Model 47, is the first rotorcrajt to be issued a 
commercial license by CAA (Aviation News, March 18), The two-place 
ship has an operating speed of 80 mph. and a range of 250 miles. First 
deliveries will be made this summer for rescue and industrial operations, 
the company said, adding that it will be some time before helicopters will 
be produced for the layman. Ship above is piloted by Floyd W. Carlson, 
Belt’s chief helicopter pilot. 
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2,047 Civilian Planes Built in ’45 


First official peacetime produc- 
tion figures show a total 1945 out- 
put of 2,047 civilian aircraft, in- 
dicating a sharp increase in the 
production rate since VJ-day, 

The total includes only aircraft 
manufactured under CAA type cer- 

imental models. The statistics 
released by T. P. Wright, Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, show 
the pre-war pattern was followed 
closely with two-place planes 


powered by 51- 100-hp. engines ac- 
counting for 94 percent of the total 
output. 

i Output rises Sharply — While the 
output rose from 10 in July to 38 
in August, 401 in October and 797 
in December,' production will have 
to continue to advance if the indus- 

o/ 30,000 planes this year. This 
would require an average monthly 
output of 2,500 craft. 

' The 1945 statistics follow: 


TYPE 

Landplanes 

4- place . , 
10- place 
57 -place . , 

Total 


NUMBER 



11. 

63 

10. 


2,047 


PERCENT 

. 94.275, 
. . 3% 

. 5 % 
3.1% 
5% 

14% 

100.0% 


for airport development in any year 
into two or three big city projects. 

► The bill provides for 50 percent 
federal participation in Class 1, 2 
and 3 airports, but “not to exceed 
50 percent” on Class 4 and 5 ports. 
This means that on some major air- 
ports, the government may put up 
only 5 or 10 percent. 

► The CAA Administrator is direct- 
ed to draw up a national airport 
plan, to be revised annually, and 
federal funds are to be channelled 
only into projects included in the 
national CAA plan. The plan there- 
fore will be a federal one, and not 
a composite of stale plans — as was 
urged at hearings by spokesmen for 
the Governors’ Conference. The 
CAA Administrator is directed to 
“consult” with state airport plan- 
ning agencies but is not bound by 
their proposals or advice. 

► In drawing up the national airport 
plan, the CAA is directed to consult 
with the military services and in- 
clude military fields which will 
become available for civilian use. 
In the location of new airports, the 
CAA is directed to take advice from 
the military regarding the national 
defense needs. Conversely, the mili- 
tary services, in constructing new 
military fields, are directed to con- 
sult with the CAA with a view to 
locating them in sites desirable from 
the civilian aviation viewpoint and 
for possible joint civilian-military 
operation. 

► On federal matching-fund partici- 
pation, the conference bill shows 
partiality to public lands states, 
handicapped in raising funds for 
airport development through taxa- 


tion because of the large areas of 
non-taxable federal lands within 
their boundaries. States in which the 
federal government owns over 50 
percent of the land could obtain up 
to 62 Vz percent federal sponsorship 
for airport projects. 

► Land may be considered as an air- 
port cost, but in cases where it is the 
federal government is to pay for only 
25 percent of the total cost of the 
project. The bill stipulates adminis- 
trative airport buildings as allow- 
able airport costs, but specifically 
excludes hangars. 

► Federal condemnation proceedings 
for acquisition of land for airport 
construction are prohibited. If states 
or cities have laws enabling them 
to acquire airport sites through con- 
demnation. they may be utilized, 
but the federal government cannot 
intercede and condemn lands for 
airports. 

AAF to Spend $4,000,000 
On All-Weather Center 

AAF plans to spend more than 
$4,000,000 on developing its all- 
weather flying center, newly estab- 
lished at Clinton County Airfield. 
Wilmington, Ohio, according to Col. 
Ben S. Kelsey, commanding officer. 

► Becomes Permanent Installation — 
The Wilmington base has been 
made a permanent installation and 
within a year more than 1,000 
Army and civilian personnej will 
staff it, he said. 

The all-weather flying center 
was moved two weeks ago from 
Lockbourne Army Air Base, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. • 


NAT A Drive Goes On 
But Progress Is Slow 

Despite an unsettled internal sit- 
uation and recurrent reports point- 
ing toward a complete break-up, 
the National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation is continuing its revitaliza- 
tion campaign with the second of a 
series of proposed regional meet- 
ings scheduled to be held in Chi- 
cago next Monday. 

This conference, for NATA's Re- 
gion II, will be chairmanned by 
James R. Harrington, of Harrington 
Air Services, Mansfield, Ohio. It 
will be similar in purpose to the re- 
cent New York meeting (Aviation 
News, Feb. 18) where a drive to 
raise $100,000 through an increase 
in dues was outlined. 

► Two Officials Quit — Meanwhile, 

two key figures have resigned ex- 
ecutive posts in NATA Beverly 

Howard as vice-president, and Les- 
lie Bowman as chairman of the 
board. Observers close to the 
NATA picture, however, do not feel 
this is necessarily a discouraging 
development in the revivification 
campaign. It is pointed out that at 
the forthcoming NATA national 
convention it is expected that all 
the officers will resign in order to 
clear the slate for a new start. 

It is no secret in the industry that 
many feel it is a hopeless task to 
attempt to rebuild NATA, and that 
the only satisfactory approach is to 
start an entirely new organization 
from scratch. 

► Progress Is Slow — The drive to 
strengthen NATA has not been pro- 
gressing as fast as originally had 
been hoped after the successful 
New York meeting. The contract 
under which the National Aeronau- 
tic Association is receiving $1,300 
per month to direct the campaign 
is due to expire April 17. 

NATA affairs are now being 
handled by Jack Frost, NAA assis- 
tant manager, following the resig- 
nation from NAA of Robert J. Lan- 
craft who has joined a Virginia real 
estate firm. 

Smith Promoted By NEA 

Warren H. Smith, former North- 
east Airlines traffic manager, has 
been promoted to general sales 
manager following a reorganization 
of the Traffic and Sales Depart- 
ments of the company. Smith will 
direct the sales activities of the line, 
including mail and express, tariffs 
and schedules. 

A native of Meriden, Conn., 
Smith has been with Northeast for 
12 years. 
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Long Dispute Over Federal Aid 
To Aviation Seen Coming to a Head 

CAA announces charges for some services will be levied some- 
time after July 1 and orders investigation of feasibility of re- 
capturing other expenditures. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


The long-smouldering conflict be- 
tween the aviation industry, surface 
transportation and Congress over 
the extent of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s financial aid to civil aviation 
may come to a head soon as a result 
of CAA’s announcement that it will 
institute some charges for its ser- 
vices and investigate the feasibility 
of others. 

CAA “sometime after July 1" 
will begin charging for the regis- 
tration and recording of aircraft, 
the issuance of an airman’s certifi- 
cate, and probably several other 
similar services. No amount has yet 
been decided, but fees are expected 
to be small. This action is in com- 
pliance with a request of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

► Charge Won’t Be Great — In many 
cases the charges will duplicate 
similar fees levied by states, but 
the overall increase in a pilot’s ex- 
pense is not expected to be great 
enough to be deterrent. However, 
it involves a principle that is being 
closely studied and discussed with- 
in the industry. 

During hearings on CAA's budget 
for fiscal 1946, supplemental appro- 
priation for 1946, and appropriation 
for fiscal 1947, the House subcom- 
mittee pressed CAA on whether it 
was possible for the Government to 
i-ecapture some of its expenditures 
on civil aviation. 

► Committee Eyes Costs— In the re- 
port of the appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1946, the committee staled it 
is apprehensive of the “tremendous 
cost of maintaining and operating 
our Federal airways facilities and 
equipment,” and is “wondering 
whether or not the time has arrived 
for this Government to place itself 
in the position of being at least 
partially reimbursed.” 

While this thought “should not 
be construed as a desire to in any- 
way retard the growth of aviation 
in this country,” the committee sug- 
gested that CAA give this matter 
“their serious consideration.” 

► CAA Begins Study — Accordingly. 
CAA has established a Plans and 
Performance Staff, headed by Al- 
fred Hand, a main duty of which 


will be to investigate the feasibility 
of charging the industry for CAA 
services. A report will be rendered 
Congress in advance of the hearings 
on CAA’s fiscal 1948 appropriation, 
and in any event before January 1, 
1947. 

This report will deal largely with 
whether charges should be instituted 
for use of Federal airways, commu- 
nications facilities, control towers, 
and the like. 

► Financial Outlay Heavy — Since 
1926, the Federal Government has 
spent more than $243,500,000 on 
construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of navigational aids, and 
more than $1,000,000,000 on air- 
ports — all of which are used by the 
industry without cost. 

This has given rise to criticism 
by railroads that the Government 
was unfairly subsidizing a competi- 
tive transport industry, and has also 
been the target of the Budget Bu- 
reau on several occasions. 


Mass. Aero Director 
Resigns in Row 

Arthur H. Tully, Jr., Cambridge, 
Mass., has resigned as director of 
state aeronautics, charging failure 
of other Massachusetts departments 
to cooperate with the aeronautics 
commission on airport plans. The 
position is to be filled April 1 with 
the return to office of Crocker Snow, 
who resigned before the war to en- 
ter the Air Transport Command. 

Tully wrote Gov. Tobin warning 
against "the political opportunist, 
the unschooled power grabber and 
the extortionist of concession prof- 
its,” in the state's aviation devel- 
opment program. 

► Complains Of Obstructionism — He 
complained that his proposal to em- 
ploy two airport engineers, urgent- 
ly needed by the commission had 
been blocked by two members of 

the aeronautics commission the 

chairman, Edward J. Lynch, and 
the public works commissioner, 
Herman A. MacDonald. Tully cited 
the Department of Public Works, 
specifically, as failing to cooperate 



Charles Adler, Jr., Baltimore elec- 
trical engineer and private pilot, 
has installed a conventional 12- 
volt automobile horn in the nose of 
his Ercoupe. He uses it to summon 
airport employees and to warn 
other planes while taxiing. The 
sound is projected ahead of and 
down from the plane in flight and 
has been heard on the ground when 
the plane is at an altitude of over 
5 00 ft. and a mile away. He ex- 
pects it also would serve as a warn- 
ing to people on the ground in the 
event of an emergency landing. 


with the commission. 

A number of Massachusetts avia- 
tion interests had appealed to Gov. 
Tobin to retain Tully, but the ap- 
peal was unsuccessful. Tully is 
credited with carrying on an ag- 
gressive program of aviation devel- 
opment in the state and was active 
in the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials as chairman of 
the legislative committee. 

Personal Aircraft Council 
Backs ATS on CAA Repairs 

New opposition to CAA's proposal 
to establish a base for repair and 
maintenance of its own fleet of air- 
craft was evidenced last week by 
the adoption of a resolution by the 
Personal Aircraft Council endors- 
ing the position of the Aeronautical 
Training Society. ATS, leader in 
the fight against the plan, has con- 
demned the proposal on five points 
(Aviation News, March 11). 

As opposition to CAA’s program 
was also being shown in protests to 
Congressmen, it was reported that 
the Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee, set up to advise Ad- 
ministrator T. P. Wright, was con- 
sidering going on the record against 
the repair base arrangemer*’ 
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Tiny Jet Engines 
Perfected For Models 

Have more power for weight 

than their full-size counterparts; 

useful in research work. 

Tiny jet engines, developing more 
power for their weight than their 
super-efficient full size counter- 
parts, have been perfected for bad- 
ly needed wind-tunnel model jet 
fighter research. Using these mighty 
midgets, NACA and ATSC engi- 
neers now are able to test models 
of combat planes with their tiny jet 
engines installed, thereby provid- 
ing accurate performance data in 
addition to the standard aerody- 
namic information. 

The Klose "Autoflight Jet'' unit, 
developed by ATSC, weighs only 5 
oz. but develops 2 lbs. of static 
thrust. It is 24 ins. long and 2 ins. 
in diameter. Tests have revealed 
that this miniature buzz bomb is so 
powerful that after being launched 
it flies great distances even without 
wings, indicating its potential use- 
fulness as a missile. 

► Used In Toy Planes — Youthful 
model airplane builders throughout 
the country have quickly developed 
their own versions of this tiny 
source of- power , and jet-propelled 
model airplanes are now appearing 
at model contests. Due to their 
great power they have found their 
most practical use in control-line 
models which are guided by the 
operator at the end of a wire con- 
nected to the model plane elevator. 

► Minijet Motors. Beverly Hills. 

airplane jet engine 27 ins. long and 
2 ins. in diameter developing 2 lbs. 
static thrust and weighing 16 oz. 
The Minijet burns about 2 oz. of 
fuel per minute. 

► Aircraft Jet and Rocket Corp., 
New York City, issues drawings for 
a series of model airplane jet en- 
gines that can be built at home in 
any desired size by the model build- 
er. Technical Press. Swampscott, 
Mass., offers construction drawings 
for an 8-oz. engine developing Vs 
lb. static thrust and consuming fuel 
at the rate of 5 oz. per minute. 

► Latest model jet engine is the 
“Dyna-Jet” offered by the Aero- 
marine Co., Minneapolis. This unit 
develops 3 lbs. static thrust at a 
weight of 16 oz. It is 21 ins. long 
and 2% ins. in diameter. Its fuel 
consumption is about 25i oz. per 

► All Are Ram Jets — These minute 
engines operate on the ram jet prin- 
ciple first utilized successfully on 
the German V-l buzz bomb. Only 



- »■ H 

Model Jet Engine: Typical oj the tiny jet engines being developed for 
use in both toy and experimental model planes is this “ Dyna-Jet " pro- 
duced by Aeromarine Co., Minneapolis. Diagram shows it is based on 
the ram jet engine first used successfully on the V-l buzz bomb. Photo 
shows its actual appearance. Sparkplug gives initial boost. 



one moving part is required, the air 
inlet valve which opens to admit air 
and is then closed by the pressure 
of the fuel-vapor explosion, which 
sends the gases out the exhaust noz- 
zle. Continuous firing is obtained 
by tuning the tube to the resonant 
frequency of the combustion pres- 


AA Orders 8 Stratocruisers 

American Airlines last week 
signed a contract to purchase eight 
Boeing Stratocruisers costing $10,- 
000,000. completing negotiations re- 
ported in Aviation News March 18 


VA To Check Schools 

In an endeavor to have at 
least one check on possible 
abuse of the veteran training 
provisions of the ”G. I. Bill of 
Rights," the Veterans Adminis- 
tration last week announced a 
plan to assign regional training 
officers to make periodic checks 
of veterans enrolled in schools 
at Government expense. 

No supervision will be exer- 
cised over schools, approval of 
which is vested solely in states, 
but the VA inspectors will de- 

“actually pursuing the course of 
training at the place where he is 
enrolled and whether his con- 
duct and his progress in the 
course are satisfactory." 


Rapid Development 
Of ’Copters Seen 

Indications that the helicopter is 
on the threshold of far greater civil 
and military usefulness than it has 
shown up to the present, were evi- 
dent in the recent discussions of the 
American Helicopter Society at 
Philadelphia. 

Grover Loening, chairman of the 
rotary aircraft committee of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics reported that the AAF 
has "ambitious plans for many new 
usages of direct-lift aircraft,” and 
predicted "it will not be long now 
before helicopters will be sitting on 
the decks of all vessels of the Navy 
of any size, ready for instant use in 
fleet operations." 

► Voices Optimism — Prospect for 
early commercial use of helicopters, 
probably by this summer, was seen 
by J. Burleigh Cheney, president of 
Skyway Corp., Rhode Island firm. 
Cheney's organizationn is a CAB 
applicant for helicopter short-haul 
routes over southern New England. 

A series of 150 timetables, inter- 
locking some 80 cities and towns in 
New England, has been worked out 
showing that the average distance 
between towns was only 11 miles. 
In several hundred miles of project- 
ed routes, the longest hop was 24 
miles between Providence and 
Newport, R. I., while many other 
hops were only 2 to 8 miles. 

► Shuttle Value Stressed — T. T. 
Hinman, assistant executive vice- 
president of PCA, told the meeting 
that the use of a large helicopter to 
transport airline passengers be- 
tween airports and downtown cen- 
ters would be a practical solution 
to the time now consumed in 
ground transportation of airline 
passengers. 

He suggested a helicopter bus to 
carry 20-25 passengers and luggage. 
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Stronger A PL 


Election of F. Trubee D.lvison 
as president of the Air Power 



ganization's method of operation. 

In his inaugural statement, Dav- 
ison said the League's function was 
to work for military, naval, com- 

came out strongly for a single de- 
partment of national defense. Con- 
currently, the League issued a 
brochure in which it took a flat 
stand in favor of President Tru- 

ment with co-equal undersecre- 
taries for Army, Navy and Air. 

► Contrasts With Early Stand — 
This is in contrast to the League’s 
long indefinite policy which was 
torn between the desires of the 
AAF and the Navy, adherents of 
both of which are APL members. 

The League's apparently final 
decision to go along with a national 


although admitting such a craft is 
years from a reality, he indicated 
willingness of the airlines to work 
with the helicopter manufacturers 
in the development. He foresaw 
limited commercial uses for the 
smaller helicopters now flying. 

► Burgess Speaks — Robert Burgess, 
superintendent of Air Mail, Wash- 
ington, suggested Tri-City Airport, 
Tenn., Los Angeles, and New York, 
as airport areas where helicopter 
transportation could soon be used 
to advantage for both passenger 
and airmail and voiced the Post- 
office Department's interest in con- 
tinued helicopter development. 

Smith Resigns Braniff 
To Form Parts Agency 

Robert J. Smith has resigned as 
vice-president of Braniff Airways 
and organized Aviation Activities, 
Inc., engine parts distribution agen- 
cy, with offices at Dallas. 

Simultaneously it became known 
that Smith also has purchased the 
extensive Murchison interests in 
Essair, Inc., Texas intrastate cer- 
tificated airline. 

► Two Others Resign — Also resign- 
ing from Braniff to join Smith in the 
parts business were S. Jack Ingram, 
formerly in charge of the line’s 
Washington office, and Henry I. Mc- 
Kee, Jr., former purchasing agent 
for Braniff and TACA. Ingram will 
be vice-president and secretary and 
McKee will be vice-president and 


Stand Indicated 

defense department is believed to 
be behind the reported resignation 
last week of Donald W. Douglas 
from the League. Douglas’ com- 
pany is at present engaged in 
work for the Navy. 

I May Change Plans — The Air 
Power League’s original plan to 

the country may now be altered by 
Davison. Although clubs have been 
established in about half a dozen 

not been too successful, and some 
of the local clubs have become 
allied with the National Aeronautic 
Association or the Civil Air Patrol. 
► Has Served In Both Wars — 
Davison, whose election as APL 
president was forecast by Aviation 
News Jan. 28, was a naval flyer in 
World War I, and assistant secretary 
of War for air from 1926 to 1932. 
In World War II he served first as 
a colonel and later as a brigadier 
general in the AAF. 


treasurer of the new concern. 

Smith said his firm had leased 
150,000 sq. ft. of space in the former 
North American B plant near Dallas 
as warehousing and shipping head- 
quarters and had signed contracts 
with War Assets Corp. to provide 
world-wide distribution of surplus 
government stocks. 

Symington to Keynote 
Air Defense Conference 

W. Stuart Symington, assistant 
secretary of War for air, will key- 
note the first Joint Air Defense Con- 
ference, sponsored by the National 
Aeronautic Association, which will 
be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C„ March 29-30. 
Army and Navy plans for national 
security will be presented by Maj. 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, assistant chief 
of air staff for plans, and Rear Ad- 
miral Thomas H. Robbins, Jr. 

Speaker at the dinner closing the 
first day's session will be Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley, former secretary 
of War and former ambassador to 
China. Dr. Vannevar Bush, director 
of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, will discuss re- 
search and national security, and 
J. D. Small, head of the Civilian 
Production Administration will talk 
on industrial mobilization. The con- 
ference will be closed with an ad- 
dress by Vice Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, deputy chief of naval op- 
eration for air. 


University of Denver Adds 
Pilot Training Course 

The University of Denver has 
added pilot training to its courses 
in airline and airport management, 
the four-year course leading to a 
degree of bachelor of science with 
a major in airline management. 
The course has been approved by 
the Veterans’ Administration under 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

The university has offered courses 
in management and administration 
for some time. The new courses 
add flying, technical functions in 
aviation, and aviation law. Ad- 
vanced pilot training, offered dur- 
ing the third year, will qualify 
students for commercial pilots' cer- 
tificates. During the fourth year 
they may take instrument training 
for an instrument rating, and air- 
line procedure. 
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LOOK TO THE LEADER 

for Good Safe Planes YOU Can Afford to Buy and Fly 


T "V then you investigate the airplanes 
W on today's market you will find 
that Piper leads in sales because it leads 
in value, safety and economy. 

In your Piper Cub you get the value of 
experience gained in building more than 
18,000 Cubs for peace and war — more 
than all other light planes combined. 
You benefit by the knowledge of de- 
signing planes that are practical and of 
manufacturing them in quantity. 

The safety record of Piper Cubs used 
for combat, training, business and pleas- 
ure is without parallel. That is because 
they are more than just easy-to-fly air- 
planes. Piper Cubs arc maneuverable. 

Not only can you buy a new Piper 
Cub for less chan any other new 1946 
plane — for as little as $665 down — but 


is unequalled. 
« Individual 


with its purchase you t 
ing course. Moreover, 
operation and maintenai 
That is why it is the fii 
port operators as wcl 
owners. 

Illustrated is the Piper Cub Super 
Cruiser, a handsome three-passenger, 
100-horscpowcr plane with an electric 
starter. This ship is the big sister of the 
two-passenger, 65-horsepower Piper 
Cub Special — a 1946 personalized ver- 
sion of the Cubs that gained worldwide 
fame in combat and in which most of 
our military and civilian pilots won 
their wings. 

Ask your dealer for a free flight dem- 
onstration in one of these good, safe 
planes you can afford to buy and fly. 



for framing. Complete spcci 
f, cations of Piper Cub>. 

2 "Hew to Fly Be 


.. flying les- 

safese; 
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Lightplane Improvement Projects 
Offered N ACA By C AA, AOPA, AIA 

41 proposals give preview of likely future trends in personal- 
type aircraft development; Crowley, NACA research director, 
says it is already working on some of the suggestions. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


A total of 41 proposals for proj- 
ects leading to improvement of per- 
sonal-type planes have been sub- 
mitted to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics by three 
important sources, giving a preview 
of likely future trends in light air- 
craft development. 

Eight of the projects came from 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator T. 
P. Wright, 18 from the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, and 
15 from the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation. The CAA-proposed proj- 
ects were developed by the CAA 
Non-scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee. 

► Already At Work— John W. Crow- 
ley, acting NACA director of re- 
search, said that NACA will aid in 
the development of lightplane im- 
provements insofar as its facilities 
and manpower will permit. He re- 
ported it is receiving many sugges- 
tions from various official, indus- 
trial and private sources and that 
all will get equal consideration. 

He said NACA already is work- 
ing on some of the suggested de- 
velopments, namely: gas turbines: 
summaries of NACA engineering 
data on control and stability at low 
speeds, and on tail surfaces, espe- 
cially for use by lightplane design- 
ers and manufacturers; reduction 
of engine and propeller noise; jet- 
driven propellers; fuels with less 
fire hazard; and others. NACA also 
has a number of proposals of its 

► Proposals Outlined — Following are 
the proposals made by the three 
groups. In each case they are listed 
in the order of importance the 
group assigned them: 

CAA — (1) Reduction of propeller 
and engine noise, (2) Gas-turbine- 

(3) Fuels with less fire hazard, (4) 
Jet-drive propeller blades, (5) 
Windshield with smooth water 
clearance, replacing wipers, (6) 


Report summarizing NACA work 
to date on control and stability at 
low speeds, (7) Report summariz- 
ing NACA work to date on tail sur- 
faces, (8) NACA program on cross- 
wind landing gear if CAA funds 
available for the purpose cannot be 
expended effectively with the in- 
dustry or with schools. 

AOPA— (1) Cheap, light, blind- 
landing apparatus suitable for night 
landing regularly and blind land- 
ings in emergency, (2) Light, high- 
power landing lights, (3) Self 
flood-lighting of planes so they are 
more easily seen at night, (4) 
Cheap appliances for small fields 
to permit blind landings in emer- 
gency, (5) Wing design permitting 
200-mph. cruising and 35-mph. 
landings, (6) 150-hp. engine weigh- 
ing not over 150 lbs., (7) how 
horsepower gas turbine, (8) Re- 


moval of noise from propeller and 
motor without lowering efficiency, 
(9)' Scientific comfortable seats for 
lightplanes, (10) Means for reduc- 
ing vibration and noise inside 
plane, (11) Landing gear suitable 
for slow-speed cross-wind landing. 

(12) Amphibian with engine in 
the hull, (13) Amphibian that has 
no more drag than lightplane, (14) 
Designs and appliances that will 
minimize personal injury in case 
of crash, (15) System of running 
on low-flash fuel even though high- 
flash is needed for starting, (16) 
Light, cheap cartridge starter for 
small engines, (17) Leakproof stor- 
age battery of lighter weight, (18) 
Cheap, light radar collision warn- 
ing. 

AIA — (1) Study to determine the 
real design parameters for design 
of aircraft in which the rudder is 
absent, (2) Study of best wingtip 
shape for (a) slow-speed for max- 
imum lift and (b) high-speed for 
minimum drag on both tapered and 
non-tapered wings, (3) Study to 
indicate operating speed at which 
laminar-flow is warranted, (4) Ra- 
tionalization of maneuvering load 
determination, (5) Flight condition 
load factor determination, (6) Ad- 
justable-pitch propellers. 

(7) Development of non-icing in- 
duction systems, (8) Fan cooling 
of submerged aircooled engines, 
(9) Use of exhaust jet propulsion 
for cooling air-cooled engines, (10) 
Drag and propulsive characteristics 
of pusher-type commercial air- 
planes with low, high, and mid- . 



NEW BEECH MODEL 35: 

First photo of Beech Aircraft Corp.’s Model 35, the firm’s first post-war 
design entry in the personal plane market, shows the “butterfly tail" 
which is the plane's most radical feature. Four of the four-place, all- 
metal, retractable-tricycle landing gear craft have been built by hand. 
The plane reportedly has a top speed of 180 mph. although Beech is with- 
holding performance and specifications pending further tests. 
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Coordination Set 

Close coordination of research 
affecting lightplanes has been 
agreed on between AIA and 
NACA, according to announce- 
ment by William T. Piper, chair- 
man of AIA's Personal Aircraft 
Council. NACA facilities will be 
more and more available to 
problems of civilian plane de- 
sign and operation, Mr. Piper 
said. 

NACA's efforts will supple- 

industry, whose members will 
continue to submit suggestions 
to NACA. 


wing positions; effect of relative 
location of propeller and wing 
trailing edge with and without flaps 
for each of above wing positions. 

(11) Effect of the proximity of the 
tail booms on the propulsive effi- 
ciency of pusher propeller disc, 

(12) Expediting development of 
low-drag airfoils for slow-speed 
airplanes, (13) Model spin tests of 
single engine pusher type with twin 
booms and twin tail, (14) Investi- 
gation of tail efficiencies for twin- 
tail pusher-type airplanes for sta- 
bility calculations, (15) Develop- 
ment of light-weight exhaust 
mufflers for engines under 300 hp. 

Californian Building 
New Roadable Plane 

A four-place roadable plane de- 
signed to tow its own detachable 
wing and tail assembly down the 
highway in trailer form, is projected 
by George H. Hervey, Roscoe, Calif. 
A mockup is being started, he re- 

Hervey calculates that the novel 
aircraft, which he has titled the 
Travelplane, powered with a 200- 
hp. Ranger engine, will have a 
cruising speed of 125 mph. with a 
four-hour range. The engine drives 
a pusher propeller mounted di- 
rectly behind the cabin, and turn- 
ing on a collar around the tail boom. 
Full-span flaps will reduce landing 
speed to 38 mph. it is calculated, 
while the top speed is expected to 
reach 135 mph. The two rear 
wheels drive the highway version 
in an alternate power take-off from 
the engine. 

► Wing Design Details — Scoop type 
NACA ailerons, similar to those 
used on the Northrup P-61 Black 
Widow night fighter, are a feature 
of the design, and are expected to 
make the plane “a true two-control 




Hervey Roadable: A number of 
novel features protected by patents 
are included in this Model 25 
Travelplane, proposed four-place 
roadable aircraft, designed by 
George H. Hervey, Roscoe, Calif. 
The detachable tail assembly and 
wings are planned to be clamped 
together into a trailer unit, which 
■ can be towed behind the automo- 
bile portion of the land-air vehicle. 


airplane." Hervey says. Wings are 
slotted near leading edges, opposite 
the ailerons, for better control 
when approaching stall. 

Tail assembly and wings are de- 
signed to be clamped together by 
integral fittings to form a trailer 
unit, which may be stored at the 
airport, or coupled to the rear of the 
automobile-fuselage, to be towed 
along the highway. The two units 
may be resassembled into flight 
condition by one person in five to 
six minutes, Hervey estimates. 

6 Pilot Certificates 
Revoked, 5 Suspended 

Four students, a private pilot and 
a commercial pilot had their certifi- 
cates revoked as a result of recent 
Civil Aeronautics Board investiga- 
tions of Civil Air Regulation of- 
fenders and five other CAR viola- 
tors had their certificates suspended 
for periods ranging from 20 days to 
six months. 

Summaries of the cases and con- 
sequent Board action follow: 


REVOCATIONS: 
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Room for Expansion: Ample space is needed for enlarging plane tiedown 
and hangar facilities, John P. Commons (left). County Regional Planning 
Commission engineer, told the recent Los Angeles airpark seminar audi- 
ence, as he discussed airpark planning. R. W. F. Schmidt (right), head 
of the CAA sixth region airports section, Santa Monica, Calif., was an- 
other seminar speaker. 


MoreThan 200 Attend 
L. A. Airpark Seminar 

Civic officials hear lively discus- 
sion of small airport’s utility dur- 
ing two-day meeting. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 

An airpark seminar conducted for 
political and civic leaders of the 
Los Angeles area under sponsorship 
of the Southern California chapter 
of the NAA, recently provided an 
effective means of selling the need 
for airparks to the non-airminded. 

Attending the two-day meeting 
were approximately 200 mayors, 
county supervisors, city council- 
men, planning commissioners and 
members of boards of education, 
many of whom were given their 
first airplane rides in lightplanes 
during the seminar. 

► Aimed At Zoning Opposition — 
Aimed primarily at reducing oppo- 
sition to airpark zoning permits in 
or near residential areas, the sem- 
inar produced lively discussions and 
may well set a pattern for similar 
sessions in other parts of the nation. 

Among the most effective pre- 
sentations was that by W. M. Haw- 
kins, chief of preliminary design. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., who used 
a large “breakaway” painting of 
an airport to illustrate his talk. At 
first the painting showed a large 
commercial airport, which he de- 
scribed with the attendant noises of 
multi-engine transports. 

► Shows Comparison — Then he re- 
moved the lower half of the paint- 
ing to show the top half with facili- 
ties and runways suited for the av- 
erage interim personal plane. After 
discussing comparative perform- 
ances of lightplanes, and citing per- 
formance improvements that are 
expected, he showed the final pic- 
ture, “The airpark you'll like to 
have as a neighbor,” a one-runway 
field with ample recreation facili- 
ties. and used by quiet engine- 
muffled planes with high perform- 
ance and maximum safe flight 
characteristics. 

Rep. Jennings Randolph, (D., W. 
Va.) told the seminar that com- 
mittee differences over Federal air- 
port aid legislation were expected 
to be smoothed soon. He urged 
airport operators to “know your 
city councilman and your Congress- 
man. Take them for airplane rides. 
And write your Congressman. 
You'll be sure of an answer to your 
questions." 

► Differ On Economics — The ques- 
tion of airpark and airport econom- 
ics brought before the seminar two 


contrasting versions of operations. 

Mary Howard, airpark designer, 
employed by the Los Angeles 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, and Robert Fenton Craig, di- 
rector of the commercial aviation 
department at the University of 
Southern California, spoke con- 
vincingly for the “multi-purpose” 
airpark ... a community recrea- 
tion center with the revenue from 
shops and recreation concessions, 
and a combination “motel” and 
“airtel,” covering a major portion 
of airpark investment amortization. 

They considered $100,000 to be a 
reasonable prime investment for an 
airpark capable of handling from 
100 to 200 aircraft. 

► Criticized By Fox— Violently criti- 
cal was Col. William J. Fox, chief 
engineer of the Los Angeles County 
Regional Planning Commission and 
developer of the county's original 
master airports plan. 

He estimated land and facilities 
to handle 100 planes might require 
easily an initial investment of 
$400,000; said that it is hopeless to 
plan to handle 200 aircraft because 
there will not be sufficient airspace 
for that number to operate from a 
single park, and challenged multi- 
purpose airpark planning. 

Citing the multiple revenue-pro- 
ducing activities of major airports, 
Colonel Fox said emphatically: 
“No municipal airport so far has 
shown the slightest symptom of 
paying its way.” Later he explained 
he meant the payment of all operat- 
ing expenses and amortization costs 
from earned income. 

► Cautions Purchasers — Fox cau- 


tioned buyers that land prices of 
from $1,000 to $1,500 an acre create 
a burden of amortization of their 
investment at rates of up to $15,000 
a year over a ten-year period, and 

"You are liable to find yourselves 
working for your bankers. The 
margin of profit and loss in an air- 
port enterprise is as thin as a knife 



Airpark Advocate: W. M. Hawkins, 
chief of preliminary design at 
Lockheed Aircraft, told California 
municipal officials at the recent air- 
park seminar that future personal 
planes, which he expects will re- 
semble the sketch shown, will be 
quiet and safer, with lower landing 
speeds and belter performance. 
These improvements will eliminate 
the airpark noise and safety objec- 
tions now voiced by some owners of 
adjacent property, he said. 
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Briefing For Private Flying 


Another indication of how eager dealers and distributors are for per- 
sonal planes to sell, is the order for $1,075,000 worth of Bellanca Cruisair 
Srs. which H. A. “Buzz" Hershfield, Jr., sales manager, has received from 
Ed Faulkner, Faulkner Aviation Industries, Long Beach, Calif. The order 
represents 200 of the four-place low-wing monoplanes which have a 
$5,375 list price. Faulkner is Bellanca distributor for California and most 
of Arizona. The Cruisair Sr. has retractable landing gear and cruises at 
150 mph. with its 150-hp. Franklin engine. 

BELL MODEL 47— Bell Aircraft Corp. is putting emphasis on the fact 
that its two-place Model 47 helicopter, recently approved by CAA for civil 
use, is a “special uses” craft rather than a personal aircraft. But the fact 
remains that the 47 is about the nearest thing to a personal-type helicopter 
yet flying (Photo on Page 7). Of course it uses 175 hp. to attain a top- 
speed of about 100 mph. and to cruise at around 80 mph. with a range of 
approximately 250 miles. But these speeds and range aren’t much different 
from those of the slower fixed-wing personal planes, and when you add 
the special advantages of the helicopter, particularly slow speeds, vertical 
ascent and landings, the Model 47 becomes an attractive personal aircraft 
prospect. If President Larry Bell can get his production costs down, his 
company may have to make several times the 500 machines which is the 
initial production plan. 

MOST POPULAR AVAILABLE? W. T. Piper tells his stockholders 
that he expects the three-place Cub Cruiser with starter, generator and 
100-hp. muffled engine, to be the most popular private plane on the mar- 
ket at a price of $2,905. The four-place Skysedan, low-wing, retractable 
landing gear model, originally scheduled to be introduced by Piper in 
1946, continues in test and probably will not go on the market until late 
in 1947. The company has ample orders for Cub specials and Cruisers to 
absorb its output for at least a year so that these two planes will be the 
sole output at least for that period. The much-publicized experimental 
one-place Skycycle is on the shelf, at least until material costs drop to 
where the company can profitably make it for under $1,000. 

HANDICAPPED PILOT— Martin Tye, Seattle, Wash., who was forced 
to stop flying by paralysis of the legs three years ago, is preparing to 
resume flight instructions with the hand-controlled “Ercoupe”. Tye has 
been driving a specially modified automobile for some time. Some of his 
, friends, themselves pilots, have informed him they will pay the cost of 
his flight instruction. 

— Alexander McSurely 


Gillies Named to Fill 
Non-Scheduled Post 

Appointment of B. Allison “Bud” 
Gillies (photo) of Los Angeles and 
San Diego, 
prominent air- 
craft engineer 
and business- 
man flyer, to the 
CAA Non- 
scheduled Fly- 
ing Advisory 
Committee, has 
been disclosed 
by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator T. P. Wright. 

An engineering graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and a lieutenant commander 
in the naval reserve, Gillies is a 
member of the firm of Jones, Page 
& Gillies, aviation consultants. Un- 
til recently he had been serving as 
vice-president of Ryan Aeronautical 
Co. Previously he had been vice- 
president of Grumman. 

MVas Early Flyer — One of the or- 
ganizers of the Aviation Country 
Club, Hicksville, L. I. he is a past 
president of the Seaplane Pilots’ 
Association and still is an active 
pilot, using his Grumman Widgeon 
amphibian for business trips. 

His wife, the former Betty Huyler, 
is a well-known woman pilot, a 
former president of the Ninety 
Nines, and was one of the organizers 
of the WASP. They keep their planes 
at their own landing strip on their 
Rancho de Cielo at San Diego. 

► Replaces Robinson — Gillies was 
selected as a representative of Cali- 
fornia non-scheduled flying, and 
succeeds Douglas Robinson, of Ari- 
zona, who resigned several weeks 
ago. 

Eshelman Hopes to Get 
Type Certificate Soon 
Cheston L. Eshelman, designer 
of the Winglet (Aviation News, 
Dec. 24, 1945) two-place, side-by- 
side low-wing monoplane, reports 
the engineering on the plane has 
been completed and is in the hands 
of the CAA. 

The plane has completed more 
than 15 hours of flight tests, he 
said, without developing any seri- 
ous flaws or “bugs.” 

It is now in the plant of the 
Wolfe & Mann Co., Baltimore, un- 
dergoing the static wing tests. Drop 
tests on the landing gear have been 
completed. The young designer said 
he hoped to complete all required 
testing and get an approved type 


certificate from CAA in the next 
few weeks. 

► Price Not Announced — Eshelman 
still has not announced what the 
plane will sell for, but he has been 
talking in terms of under $3,000. He 
plans to produce at least 100 of the 
small planes within a year after be- 
ginning operations, probably at the 
Wolfe & Mann plant. 

Transformation of CAP 
Progresses Another Step 
Recent introduction of a bill in 
Congress to incorporate the Civil 
Air Patrol as a federal chartered 
non-profit organization is another 
step in the transformation of the 
CAP to its new peacetime role. The 
bill, sponsored by Rep. Sumners (D., 
Texas) has been referred to the 
House Judiciary Committee. 


It would name the present CAP 
state wing commanders, their asso- 
ciates and successors, as the incor- 
porators and would provide that 
the corporation shall have sole and 
exclusive right to the name “Civil 
Air Patrol,” and to have and use 
insignia, copyrights, emblems, 
badges, designating marks, etc. 
heretofore used by CAP, but not 
conflicting with “established or 
vested rights.” 

► Purposes Defined — Purposes of the 
organization are defined as: to en- 
courage and aid American citizens 
in the development of aviation and 
maintenance of air supremacy, to 
provide aviation education and 
training for senior and cadet mem- 
bers, to foster aviation in local com- 
munities, and provide an organiza- 
tion for private citizens to assist in 
local and national emergencies. 
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This plane thrives on 
thin air and cow pastures! 


Highest CAA-designated airport in the r.s. is atciwdr. r.a.- 

rado . . . deration H700 feet. The Stinson Vo.vager lot) has 

and always with a take-off run of 1.130 feet nr leas! And at sea 
level its takea.IT run is a short 330 feel! 


The Stinson Voyager 150 has “git-up-and-go” to 





richly upholstered, adjustable seals, with root.! for 
3 passengers and pilot. 

You'll like the Voyager 150's maneuverability ami 
ease of handling. With this plane yon can use fields 
that aren't practical even for smaller planes if they 




at 193 m.p.h.. has a maximum speed of 133 m.p.h. 
And operating costs compare favorably with the 




Slimon 


EASY TO FLY 
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been presented the Medal for Merit 
by Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
for their contribution to the effective- 
ness of U. S. naval aviation. The 
company made 17,013 planes for the 
Navy during the war. 


Boeing Appoints Esary 
To Labor Relations Post 

James D. Esary, Jr., (photo) has 
been appointed manager of the new- 
ly created labor 
relations depart- 

Aircraft Co. He 
served in the 
Navy as a eom- 
m a n d er in 
charge of pe- 
troleum distri- 
bution for the 
North Pacific 
until recently. 

Previously he was with the Texas Co. 
as superintendent of sales and train- 

Col. Clarence A. Shoop has retired 
as commanding officer of Wright 
Field’s Muroc Flight Test Base on 
the Mojave Desert and will enter the 
movie industry. Col. Warren A. Max- 
well, former Fourth Air Force com- 
mander of Muroc Bomber Base, has 
succeeded Col. Shoop and the bomber 
base has now combined with the 
flight test base. 



M. Archimbaud (photo), formerly in 
the Peruvian diplomatic service, has 



Paul L. Thomas (photo) has been 
named head of Northwest Aii-li 


plant and equip- 
ment engineer- 

which will han- 
dle the com- 
pany’s recently 
announced mul- 
ti-million dollar 

t i o n program. 
He formerly was 
chief plant engi- 



NWA system. 


Col. William Westlake, formerly the 
AAF’s chief public relations officer 
under Gen. H. H. Arnold, has been 
appointed the Army’s public relations 
officer with Joint Task Force One, 
the joint Army and Navy force that 


will conduct the atom bomb tests at 
Bikini atoll. Col. Westlake has just 
returned from Berlin where he was 
the public relations officer for the 
armed forces division of the Office of 
Military Government. He formerly 
was director of public relations for 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
in Chicago. 

Edmund Vail Cliff has been appoint- 
ed to the traffic department of Pan 
American-Grace Airways, and will be 
stationed in South America. Cliff was 
with Eastern Air Lines before joining 
the Navy where he served with 
lighter-than-air squadrons and with 
the Naval Air Transport Service. 
Eugene Richards, formerly with Naval 
Air Transport Service, has also 
joined Panagra in the traffic depart- 
ment. He was with United Air Lines 
before the war. 

Claude P. Hutchens, Jr., formerly a 
lieutenant colonel with the AAF's 
First Troop Carrier Command, has 
rejoined PCA as supervising opera- 
tions agent at Pittsburgh. 






ignate to Rome by charter. During 
the war Oakes was with ATC. 


Leroy R. Grumman, president of the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
and Leon A. Swirbul, executive vice- 
president and genera! manager, have 


Kester T. Willard (photo) has re- 
turned to United after serving with 



for United before 


the Air Trans- 
port Command. 
He has been 
named charter 



company's Chi- 
cago headquar- 
ters. Willard 
held the position 
of sales con- 
trol manager 
joining the ATC. 


Wilbur W. White (left) and Robert V. 
Carroll (right) have been named to 
the newly-created positions of west- 
ern division reservations manager 



and cargo manager, respectively, for 
Braniff Aiways, Inc. White was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army during 
the war. Carroll recently left the 
FBI after four years' service. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


• Percival Aircraft of Canada. Ltd., 
has appointed Alfred R. Poyntz Ad- 
vertising. Ltd., to handle ail adver- 
tising. The company plans to have 
its first Proctor available for display 
purposes shortly. 

• A. V. Roe & Co., of Canada. Ltd- 
manufacturer of the Avro Tudor and 
other transport planes, has appointed 
Cockfield Brown & Co- Ltd . to han- 
dle all advertising in North Amer- 


AS-1B personal plane radio has been 
announced by the transmitter divi- 
sion of the General Electric Co. s 
electronics department. Copies are 

• Radio Sketchbook of Personal Am- 
otion, a brochure just released by the 
radio division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., presents information about the 
new personal planes and key 


rufac 
,. Marti 


Co. 1 


: Capt. 


Lirport Designers." 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 


New York Intrastate Operations 
Commenced By Empire Airlines 

Eight Cessnas used to provide extensive round-trip service on 
three routes out of LaGuardia pending delivery of Beechcrafts; 
attorney heads company. 


Following a long period of survey 
flights, Empire Airlines has com- 
menced scheduled intrastate opera- 
tions in New York. It is using eight 
4-passenger Cessnas, until five 
Model 18 Beechcraft’s, promised in 
June, are delivered. 

The new company is operating a 
daily schedule of three round-trips 
from New York to Utica and Sche- 
nectady, two round-trips to Bing- 
hamton, and one round-trip to El- 
mira, Jamestown, Glenns Falls, 
Plattsburg and Watertown. 

► Headed By Attorney — Empire is 
headed by Dean Alfange, New York 
attorney and sometime candidate 
for public office on Liberal party 
tickets. Irving Mandel is executive 
vice-president; Achilles Livada, ex- 
AAF, is vice-president in charge of 
operations; Joseph T. Pulvermacher, 
president of Sterling National Bank, 
is treasurer. Everett A. Eisenberg, 
former ATC pilot, is traffic manager. 

Headquarters are at LaGuardia 
Field, but a New York executive 
office will be opened soon. At pres- 
ent, there are 10 pilots. Engine over- 
haul will be handled by Jacobs Air- 
craft Engine Co., manufacturer of 
the power plants used. Maintenance 
and plane overhaul are handled at 
LaGuardia and Albany. 

Some of the points reached in a 
few hours from New York formerly 
required as many as 16 hours of rail 

► Other Developments — Meanwhile 
other developments last week in the 
rapidly growing Federally uncer- 
tificated passenger and cargo air 
transport field included these: 

► Wien Alaska Airline’s recent pur- 
chase of Ferguson Airways of Alaska 
(Aviation News, Feb. 25) will make 
possible an extension of the former 
company's service in Northern 
Alaska, subject to CAB approval. 
Wien expects to add several Doug- 
lases to its present complement of 


two Boeing 247D’s and 10 single- 
engined ski-equipped planes, which 
include Bellancas, Stinsons, Cessnas 
and a Pilgrim. 

Ferguson operated out of Kotze- 
bue, with flights to Fairbanks, Bar- 
row, and other settlements. The 
Barrow call will be added to Wien’s 
present Fairbanks-Nome-Kotzebue- 
Fairbanks route, made once a week.. 
The 1,575-mile flight takes 9 hours, 
35 minutes. 

Wien Alaska, headed by Sig Wien, 
president, has been operating in 
Northern Alaska since 1925, with 
headquarters in Fairbanks. Its 
routes now total 7,000 miles, most 
of them short mail trips to isolated 
mining communities. It has nine 
pilots. On the 140-mile Fairbanks- 
Fort Yukon route, a typical flight, 
rates are 10 cents a pound for 
freight, and $35 for passengers. 

► Maryland Airlines, Baltimore, re- 


'Air Edition’ Started 


New York Times and Herald 
Tribune to Washington (Avia- 
tion News, March 11), the 
Miami Daily News on March 11 
inaugurated the first regularly 
scheduled air edition to be de- 
ws paper. 


e Man 


ville a 


., while 


for Orlando left Miai 
p.m., arriving at 2:56 p.m. News- 
paper officials accompanied the 
first flights. 

' ” t A Stunt — In announcing 


V New 


r editi 
s said “This is not a 



AIR FREIGHT SAVES 
FLOWERS: 

Adrian Ludeke, one of the leading 
flower and bulb growers in the 
Wilmington, N. C., area, climbs out 
of an Air Cargo Transport C-47 
after checking on stowage of a ship- 
ment of his products bound for 
northern markets. He reports air 
freight virtually eliminates spoil- 
age in transit. One third of the 
area’s horticultural output now is 
shipped by air. Average plane- 
load is valued at about $5,000 and 
charge for each flight is between 
$5 00 and $700. 


duced fares from Baltimore to 
Easton from S4 to $3.20, plus lax, 
and from Baltimore to Rehoboth, 
Del., from $8 to $7.20. The rates 
are about 8 cents a mile. Company 
will serve Salisbury, Md., as soon as 
the city’s airport is licensed by the 

► Columbia Skyways, headed by 
Donald C. Burkhart?, former ATC 
captain, has begun special cargo 
services out of Seattle, Wash., with 
a Noorduyn Norseman, at 50 cents a 
ton-mile for short-haul cargo, ca- 
pacity set at 2,500-lbs. The plane 
also can carry seven passengers in- 
stead of cargo. 

► Florida-Fresh Air Express Co., 
Lakeland, Fla., reports that three- 
ton cargoes of fresh strawberries 
delivered to ice-bound Minneapolis 
were sold out in local stores at 75 
cents a pint in less than 36 hours 
after they were picked near Plant 
City, Fla. 

The merchandise was displayed 
in stores under signs reading: 
“These berries were picked yester- 
day in Lakeland, Fla. — Delivered 
by plane in nine hours.” The first 
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plane returned to Florida with Min- 
nesota butter. 

On trips over 1,000 miles, the 
company's cargo rates are as low as 
20 cents a ton-mile, “which is com- 
parable to railroad freight rates on 
produce when all things are con- 
sidered,” company officials said. 

Company has a fleet of six C-47’s, 
and 20 veteran ATC pilots. Its offi- 
cers are a group of Lakeland busi- 
ness men under leadership of S. P. 
Cole, restaurant owner, who is presi- 
dent. J. C. Rogers, attorney, is vice- 
president. 

Arizona Laundry Uses 
Plane for Deliveries 

Started in January as an experi- 
ment, an airborne delivery system 
inaugurated by the Tucson Laundry 
and Dry Cleaners at Tucson Ariz., 
has already proven so successful that 
the firm is planning to enlarge the 
service. It opens a new field to char- 
ter operators. 

Oliver C. Drachman, owner of the 
laundry, vouches for the feasibility 


Federally uncertificated air serv- 
ices, most of them newly-organized 
firms conducted by air force vet- 
erans, were granted right to buy 
four-engined Douglas, C-54's, twin- 
engined Douglas C-47B’s and 
Beech AT-11 transports in the 
latest allocation of surplus aircraft 
announced by War Assets Corp. 

Total allocation involved 104 two- 
and four-engined transports to 44 
domestic and 13 foreign applicants. 
Largest grant was 10 AT-lls to- 
Ralph E. Myers Co., Salinas, Calif., 
West Coast produce grower and 
shipper. 

► List of Allocations — Domestic al- 
locations, other than scheduled 
airlines (See Transport) , included: 

► Douglas C-54's: California East- 
ern Airlines, San Francisco, 1; Lod- 
wick Industries, Lakeland, Fla., 1; 
National Air Cargo Corp., Los 
Angeles, 3. 

► Douglas C-47B’s: (All veteran- 
operated organizations.) Thurston- 
Hoffman Airlines, Rockford, Iowa, 
1; Wilco Airlines, Inc., New York 
City, 1; NATS Air Transportation 
Service, San Francisco, 1; Nation- 
wide Air Transport Service, Ocala, 
Fla., 1; All Service Airlines, San 
Leandro, Calif., 1; Glen E. Bayles 
(Lt., USNR), Miami, Fla., 1; Fla- 
mingo Air Service, Inc., New York 
City, 1; J. R. Keller (Lt. Comdr., 
USNR) and T. F. Edwards (Lt., 
USNR), Corpus Christi, Texas, 1; 
The World Air Transport Service 


•of the service, believed to be the 
first instance in which planes have 
been used commercially to carry 
laundry and dry cleaning between 
distant cities. 

► Two Trips Weekly — The pioneer 
route has been between Tucson and 
Nogales, Ariz., on the U. S.-Mexico 
border, a round-trip distance of 130 
miles. Two round-trips have been 
made each week, on Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

A Stinson is used and a load of 
between 500 and 600 lbs. is carried 
each trip. Pickup is made in No- 
gales, where a delivery truck meets 
the plane at the International Air- 
port. About 45 minutes later — 
travel by road would require two 
hours — the plane lands at Gilpin 
Airport in Tucson, where it is met 
by another truck which carries the 
load to the laundry and cleaning 
plant. Use of the plane for each 
round trip costs the firm $16. A haul 
by truck over the same route costs 
about $7.50 plus the driver’s wages. 

► More Routes Planned— A cut in 
expenses and faster service for cus- 
tomers is expected when the firm 


(Lt. Comdr. Thomas Seabrook), 
Anacostia. D. C., 1; Veterans Air 
Express Co., Newark, N. J., 1; 
National Skyway Freight Corp., 
New York, 1; Maj. L. C. Hallon- 
quist, Los Angeles, 1. 

► Beech AT-11: The following are all 
veterans: John R. Fowlie, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 4; Winston W. Kratz, 
St. Louis, Mo., 5; Thomas Craw- 
ford, Hawthorne, Calif., 1; J. R. 
Keller, Corpus Christi, Texas, 1; 
Charles I. Stanton, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., 1; Toy A. Crocker, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, 1; Robert K. Morgan, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., 1; L. G. Gibson and 
T, D. Peet, Jr., Denver, Colo., 1; 
Col. Frank Kurtz, Washington, D. 
C„ 4; William N. Serhus, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 2; H. B. Fleming, 
Brownsville, Texas, 1. 

In addition, the following non- 
veteran organizations were allo- 
cated AT-ll’s: Northrop Aircraft, 
Hawthorne, Calif., 1; Aero Indus- 
tries Corp., New York City, 5; 
Kaufmann Meat Co., San Jose, 
Calif., 1; Aero Corp., Atlanta, 8; 
Texas & Northern Airways, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1; Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, Inc., Long Island, N. Y., 2; 
Silverman Brothers, Providence, R. 
I, 1; Aircraft Sales Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, 3; Ralph E. Myers Co., Sali- 
nas, Calif., 10; Shellmar Products 
Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 1; Capital 
Airlines Inc., Jackson, Miss., 4; 
Rhodes Department Store, Seattle, 
Wash., 1. 



Airborne Laundry: William Sparks, 
former Navy flyer, transfers laun- 
dry and dry cleaning from a Stin- 
son at International Airport, 
Nogales, Ariz., after hauling it by 
air from Tucson, where the air- 
borne service was initiated by Tuc- 
son Laundry & Dry Cleaners. The 
present bi-weekly service is the 
forerunner of an intensive aerial 
program planned to provide faster 
service to laundry customers in the 
mountain and desert areas. 

starts aerial routes and brings air- 
borne service to out-of-the-way 
mining towns and communities lo- 
cated in mountain areas. 

The next flight to be scheduled 
will probably extend the same serv- 
ice to Ajo, a town 136 miles from 
Tucson. 

► Will Use Larger Ship— When the 
service is enlarged to include air- 
borne deliveries to communities 
other than Ajo and Nogales, it is 

ing a loop flight to various com- 
munities, service not only will be- 
come more efficient, but the bigger 
volume will reduce transportation 
expenses considerably. 

Surplus Cessna Prices 
Are Revised By WAC 

War Assets Corp. has revised the 
fixed prices on surplus UC-78, AT- 
17 and JRC-1 Cessnas to conform 
with deterioration of the aircraft, 
which have been stored in the open. 
The price range, $2,400 to $8,500, on 
models with heavy wing and con- 
stant speed propeller remains the 
same, but individual planes within 
that range have been repriced. 

Price range for models with heavy 
wing and wood propeller has been 
altered by dropping the two top 
prices of $8,500 and $7,750 and add- 
ing a new floor price of $1,750. In- 
dividual planes in this category also 
have been revalued on the basis of 
condition. 


Uncertificated Lines Get Surplus Planes 
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A S America unfolds new peacetime 
wings it becomes clear that 
there is virtually no ceiling to her 
future in the broad blue skyways. 

The bigger, faster, more powerful 
planes now on runways or soon to 
come, reflect immense credit upon 
the whole industry. They illuminate 
the vision of aircraft engineers— they 
point up the alertness of manufac- 
turers— they show the farsightedness 
of airlines eager for these new ships. 


With modern aviation, as in other 
fields, we have been and are working 
in close cooperation with the indus-' 
try’s engineers and designers— in the 
development of upholstery and trim 

From this cooperation cameCandAir 
fabrics — made solely for aircraft. 

So for any phase of upholstery or 
trim fabric for aircraft, why not first 
call in the Collins & Aikman textile 
engineer — as so many others do? 



Made by 

COLLINS § AIKMAN 
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More Lightplane Manufacturers 
Likely To Enter Financing Programs 

Expected to seek additional funds to allow expansion of 
production facilities as demands for personal-type aircraft soar; 
Piper and Globe plans already announced. 


With the demand for lightplanes 
at record proportions more and 
more manufacturers are expected 
to enter on financing programs to 
allow expansion of production. 
Two, Piper and Globe, already have 
announced such plans (Aviation 
News, March 4). 

Piper has registered 150,000 
shares of additional common stock. 
With prevailing market prices, the 
company should receive less than 
$1,500,000 when it sells this issue. 

► Proposed Uses — These funds will 
be used to retire debts of about 
$81,000 and the balance applied to 
working capital, mainly to carry 
increased inventories. 

Still additional financing is con- 
templated. Stockholders will vote 
April 15 on the creation of an auth- 
orized 250,000 share issue of new 
5 percent $10 par cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. The com- 
pany contemplates the sale of an 
initial 150,000 shares of this issue. 
Approximately $1,500,000 addition- 
al is thus indicated and would be 
added to working capital. 

► Did Well Previously — Giving effect 
to the 150,000 shares of common to 
be sold, Piper will have outstand- 
ing a total issue of 893,064 shares. 

Piper's previous financing has 
paid off very well. In March, 1938, 
21,500 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred were sold at $10 per share. 
Convertible at the rate of ten shares 
of common for each share of pre- 
ferred, the profit is self-evident 
with the common selling as high as 
$15 per share recently. The last 
of this preferred was called recent- 
ly through the conversion route. 
The old common was first sold pub- 
licly in March, 1940, at $8.75 per 
share. These shares were split 
four-for-one in 1944. Thus, the 
original $8.75 per share investment 
now has an indicated market value 
of about $27. 

► Earnings Cut — Piper's earnings 
were cut in half last year over the 


previous period. For the year end- 
ed Sept. 30, 1945, the company re- 
ported net earnings of $143,153. 
This compared to $277,129 for the 
prior fiscal year. This was equal 
to 21 and 44 cents per common 
share, respectively. 

Piper, in prewar years, sold more 
lightplanes than any other builder. 
The company has been a leading 
exponent of mass production in its 
field and will undoubtedly strive to 
maintain its leadership in volume 
sales. Piper is one of the very few 
companies in the lightplane group 
whose securities are traded on a 
stock exchange, the Curb. 

► Globe Plans Outlined — Globe, 
builder of the Swijt, proposes to 
market 150,000 shares of 514 per- 
cent cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. Approximately $1,- 
241,000 should be received from 
this sale. The proceeds will be 
used to repay a Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. loan of $960,000 and to 
purchase a factory building from 
the Defense Plant Corp. for $250,- 
000. The balance of $31,000 will 
be added to working capital. 

The company has 450,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding. The 
preferred is made attractive by the 
privilege of conversion at the rate 
of one and one-eighth shares of 
common for each share of preferred. 

► Recently Reorganized — The pres- 
ent Globe Aircraft Corp. was or- 
ganized as a Delaware corporation 
on Feb. 23, 1946 as the successor to 
the Texas company which received 
the entire issue of 450,000 shares of 
common stock in payment. 

The prospectus reports a man- 
agement contract with John Ken- 
nedy, president, in which he is 
employed as general manager for a 
five-year period beginning Jan. 1, 
1946. at a salary of $25,000 per 
year. Should sales in any one year 
amount to $8,000,000 or more, then 
Kennedy's salary will be on a basis 
of $50,000 per year. In addition. 


Kennedy is to receive 5 percent of 
the company's net profits. 

► Business Reviewed — The pros- 
pectus also shows that the prede- 
cessor company had net sales of 
$8,650,370 and $17,218,238 in 1943 
and 1944. This volume was pri- 
marily due to war contracts. In 
1945, sales totaled $4,799,228. As 
of Feb. 1, 1946, Globe had orders 
for approximately 3,099 planes to 
be equipped with 125-hp. engines 
and about 1.382 planes taking an 85- 
hp. plant. 

The former retails for approxi- 
mately $4,800 while the latter sells 
around $4,300. 

The company expects to produce 
2.500 planes in its own plants this 
year and 1,500 additional to be 
built for it by another manufac- 
turer before Jan. 31, 1947. 

► Aeronca May Act Soon — Another 
leading builder of lightplanes, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., while mak- 
ing no public announcement to that 
effect, may seek to add to its cap- 
ital funds this year. This builder 
was second to Piper in pre-war 
years in the number of lightplanes 
sold. Recently, a factory expansion 
program was undertaken which 
sooner or later may require capital. 

The company’s last available bal- 
ance sheet showed notes payable 
of $900,000. The capital structure 
was relatively simple: 75,000 shares 
of convertible preferred and 157,- 
363 shares of common. In addi- 
tion, there were options outstand- 
ing for the purchase of 40,000 
shares of common stock at $7.50 per 
share. All of these securities are 
actively traded in over-the-counter 
markets. The preferred is con- 
vertible into the common and car- 
ries a 55-cent annual dividend. 

► Erco Still Privately Held — One 
leading company, Engineering & 
Research Corp., builder of the £r- 
coitpe, remains privately held. Thus 
far, according to trade sources, the 
company has resisted financing 
proffers from New York houses. It 
is possible, however, that the com- 
pany may invite the public to par- 
ticipate in its securities should any 
extensive expansion be undertaken. 

Other companies actively inter- 
ested in the lightplane field and 
which have securities outstanding 
in the hands of the public include: 
Beech, Culver. Fairchild, G. & A. 
•Aircraft, Kellett, Luscombe, Ryan, 
Taylorcraft, and Waco. Most of 
these companies hope to participate 
in the lightplane boom. A number of 
the larger plane builders have eyed 
the small plane market but, for the 
most part, have not embarked upon 
any extensive program. 
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Continental Air Lines 


9 MILLION MILES 
4 MILLION GALLONS! 

Phillips is Proud to Fuel One of America’s 
Fastest-Growing Air Lines ! 
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Wright Becomes First U. S. Firm 
To Offer Commercial 'Power Egg’ 

Built by Rohr Aircraft, Chula Vista, Calif., nacelle unit housing 
new 9HD Cyclone can be installed on DC-4 in 20 min. or less; 
saves 1,150 lbs. in total plane weight. 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. has 
become the first American engine 
manufacturer to develop and put 
into commercial production a 
"power egg.” Named the "Wright- 
Rohr power unit,” it is being manu- 
factured by Rohr Aircraft Corp. of 
Chula Vista, Calif. 

The present unit, designed 
primarily for mounting on the fire 
wall of the DC-4, houses Wright's 
new 9HD Cyclone, delivering 1,425 
takeoff bhp. at 2,700 rpm., which 
underwent Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration certification tests at 
Santa Monica, Calif., last week. 

► Will Be Demonstrated — Starting 
this week Wright will begin an in- 
tensive demonstration of the 
Wright-Rohr unit to domestic and 
foreign airline engineers. 

Quick mounting in 20 min. or 
less; extreme overhaul and main- 
tenance accessibility; and light 
weight (a DC-4 will have to carry 
128 lbs. of ballast in its nose for 
C. G. correction) are features of 


the power egg. A DC-4 mounting 
the Wright-Rohr units will be 1,150 
lbs. lighter, at empty weight, than 
a production DC-4. While the 
weight saving must be credited 
largely to the unit's 9-cylinder en- 
gine, Wright spokesmen say that 
the Rohr nacelle shares in weight 
reduction. 

► Cost Factors — Equipment of a DC- 
4 with Wright-Rohr units will cost 
the buyer approximately $100,000. 
The Rohr nacelles are priced at 
$35,000 per plane in 20-plane sets 
and the 9HD Cyclone carries a 
basic price of $15,300 per engine 
with appreciable reductions to air- 
lines buying in quantities. 

To what degree the Wright-Rohr 
power unit will establish a new 
trend in U. S. aircraft production, 
which heretofore has been guided 
by the philosophy of resting nacelle 
design and production in the hands 
of the airframe builder, remains to 
be seen. 

► Advantages Realized Early — Ad- 


vantages of the power egg were 
presented strongly at the Society 
of Automotive Engineers’ annual 
fall conference in Los Angeles two 
years ago. British and European 
successes were cited, but emphatic 
opposition was given by several en- 
gineers of airframe builders who 
insisted that the problems of nacelle 
design were too closely integrated 
with wing design to permit a pro- 
duction divorcement. 

Indication of a move toward 
American power egg manufacture 
was given immediately afterward 
by Rohr Aircraft in its mass pro- 
duction of power egg assemblies for 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
B-24 bombers and similar units for 
Lockheed’s Constellation. Although 
these power eggs were built to de- 
signs of airframe producers for 
specific aircraft, they pointed to the 
possibility that eventually a major 
engine builder would move into 
the field. 

► Several Airlines Interested— Im- 
mediately prior to the West Coast 
unveiling of the Wright-Rohr pow- 
er units several sets have been de- 
livered to Chicago & Southern 
Airlines, and definite interest has 
been shown by American Airlines, 
Australian National Airways, KLM, 
PCA, TWA, Eastern, Western and 
several non-scheduled freight com- 
panies. 

In its present form, however, the 
Wright-Rohr unit may be limited in 
use to comparatively short-haul 
domestic operations due to Wright’s 
difficulty in obtaining a propeller 
which will accept satisfactorily the 
engine’s high cruising power. 

► Problem Outlined — On propellers 
tested to date high shank stresses 
have been registered with a cen- 
trifugal twisting moment on the 
blades. 

As a result the temporary CAA 
certificate for the engine calls for 
a reduction of the DC-4 gross load 
from 73,000 lbs. to 70,000 lbs. on 
planes using the power units. It is 
felt that this restriction will not af- 
fect domestic purchases but may 
influence, until the engineering 
problem can be solved and a full 
gross maximum allowed, the inter- 
est of long-range airlines requiring 
full fuel loads in addition to cargo 
maximums. 

First Fairchild Completed 
By Texas Subcontractor 

The first Fairchild F-24 cabin 
plane manufactured since the war 
has come off the assembly line of 
the Dallas plant of the subcontrac- 
tor, the Texas Engineering & Manu- 



DOOLITTLE GETS "FLYING LABORATORY 

Former Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle (right) takes delivery of a converted 
B-25 Mitchell bomber which he will use in testing products oj Shell Union 
Oil Co. of which he is vice-president. The plane, same type Doo little led 
in the Tokyo raid in April, 1942, was converted by Lodioick Aviation Corp., 
Lakeland, Fla., of which Albert I. Lodioick (left) is president. 
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facturing Co., in the former 
American Aviation plant. 

Harry M. McKay, general man- 
ager of the Personal Planes Division 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. said production would be 
stepped up at an increasing rate 
during the next few months. 

The 1946 Fairchild F-24 is a de- 
luxe version of the pre-war model. 
It has a Ranger 175-hp. six-cylin- 
der engine, a top speed of 133 mph. 
and a cruising speed of 118 mph. 
With a Warner 165-hp. seven-cylin- 
der radial engine top speed is 132 
mph. and cruising 117 mph. Prices 
have not yet been announced. 

Three More Plants 
Disposed of By WAC 

Imcrnaiional Harvester buys for- 
mer Republic Aviation assembly 
center at Evansville, Ind., for 
S5 ,647,969. 

Disposal of three more wartime 
aircraft plants, two by sale and one 
on lease, has been announced by 
War Assets Corp. 

The International Harvester Co. 
has bought the former Republic 
Aviation Co. P-47 assembly plant 
at Evansville. Ind.. the second war- 
time aeronautical facility the com- 
pany has acquired. It previously 
purchased the aircraft engine plant 
at Melrose Park. 111., operated dur- 
ing the war by General Motors 

► Paying S5.647.969 — International 
Harvester is paying $5,647,969 for 
the Evansville plant, which was 
built by the AAF for $9,372,815. It 
plans to use it for production of re- 
frigerators and allied equipment. 

The former Lawrence Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. plant at Linden. N. J., has 
been sold to China Motor Corp., 
subject to the priority rights of fed- 
eral agencies, for $350,000. While 
cost to the government of the facili- 
ty was $421,807. its estimated fair 
value now is $226,086. China Motor 
is paying approximately 54 percent 
more than that figure. Terms of the 
sale are a down-payment of $75,000, 
and quarterly installments over a 
ten-year period, 

► Pacific Aviation Leases Plant — 
The plant operated by Pacific Avia- 
tion. Inc. at Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been leased by that company for 
five years at an annual rental of 
S28.010. Machinery in the plant is 
not covered by the lease, but all or 
part of it will be bought by the 
company in the future. 

The rental furnished the govern- 
ment with a return of 8 percent on 


New Alloy’s Color Indicates Temperature 


The difficulty of measuring ac- 
curately the high temperatures of 


solved with the discovery by Gen- 
eral Electric engineers of a special 
metal alloy that changes color with 
changes in temperature. 

With the turbine turning at 
speeds of up to 1,200 mph., the in- 
tense and varying heat of the 
blades has heretofore defied accu- 
rate measurement. But when built 
of the new alloy, a chrome-cobalt 
composition, they exhibit a marked 
change in color as they pass 
through each 25 degrees C. of tem- 
perature. 

► Ranges Outlined — This regular 
change continues up to 700 degrees 
C. at which point the alloy starts 


all over again and runs through 
the same spectrum up to 900 de- 
grees C., which (being 1,652 de- 
grees F.) is the highest tempera- 
ture ever accurately recorded 
inside a gas turbine. 

For example, at 500 degrees C. 
the turbine blade is a light straw 
color, at 525 dark straw, at 550 
bronze, at 575 purple, at 600 dark 
blue, etc. The alloy turns light 
blue at 700 and, according to the 
rules, should then turn grey, in- 
dicating the end of the color scale. 
However, at 725 the new alloy 
breaks the rules and starts in at 
the straw color again. The second 
run through the spectrum, how- 
ever, ends at 925 when the alloy 
begins to display the grey tone. 


the estimated fair value of the prop- 
erty of $332,861. This is the usual 
rate for rental of surplus plants, 
most notable exception being the 
recent arrangement between WAC 
and Bendix Aviation Corp., which 
is leasing a magnesium foundry at 
Teterboro, N. J., for a rental based 
on a percentage of net sales. 

► Minimum Figure Set— While that 
principle has been repeatedly ad- 



NEW RETRACTION UNIT: 

Robert Person, Boeing engineer, in- 
spects the new quick-action land- 
ing gear, actuator which will be 
standard equipment on the Strato- 
cruiser and new B-5 0 Superfortress. 
The screw jack assembly reduces 
retraction time from 28 to less than 
9 seconds and extension, time from 
25 to less than 3 seconds. Quick 
retraction, Boeing says, will enable 
Stratocruisers to take off from 
shorter fields by eliminating exces- 
sive landing gear parasitic drag. 


vocated by the aircraft industry, 
the Bendix agreement also carries 
a minimum rental, which increases 
the second year. Industry sources 
point out that this aspect is not so 
desirable. 

Profit-Sharing Arrangement 
Announced By Taylorcraft 
A profit-sharing plan applicable 
to more than 1,300 employees has 
been inaugurated by Taylorcraft 
Aviation division of Detroit Air- 
Craft Products. Inc. 

For every airplane sold, $5 will 
be deposited in a bonus fund, Nash 
Russ, president, states. The fund 
will be distributed equally every 
three months among employees of 
two months’ or longer service. Divi- 
dends are retroactive to V-J Day, 
when Taylorcraft resumed civilian 
production. 

► Expansion Mapped — Company is 
now producing approximately 15 
planes per day, and expects to more 
than triple this rate by summer on 
the completion of a $1,000,000 ex- 
pansion program (Aviation News, 
March 4). 

Gardner To Work at Boeing 
Vernon L. Gardner, new Civil 
Aeronautics Administration manu- 
facturing inspection representative 
for the Pacific Northwest area, has 
established headquarters at Boeing 
Aircraft's Seattle plant. He will 
work with Boeing engineers in tests 
and developments concerning the 
airworthiness requirements and 
certification of the Stratocruiser 
and also will represent the CAA in 
other aircraft factories in Washing- 
ton. Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
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Post Office Department Launches 
Comprehensive Study of Airmail 

14 postal inspectors assigned to 30-day survey in line with Sul- 
livan’s report; legislation being introduced to reduce rate to 5 
cents an ounce and establish air parcel post. 


By MERLIN MICKEL 


Five 


i all— 


s of postal inspectors — 

Held” this week to start a 30-day 
study in line with the recent report 
by Gael Sullivan, • Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, on the future 
of mail transportation by air. 

Meanwhile, legislation is being 
placed before Congress to reduce 
the airmail postage rate to 5 cents 
an ounce and establish air parcel 
post rates, as Sullivan recom- 
mended. 

► New Development Phase — These 
developments, following rapidly 
Sullivan's submission of a summary 
of airmail prospects to Postmaster 
General Hannegan, mark a new 
phase of the rejuvenation that has 
characterized the Post Office De- 
partment's attitude towards air- 

The report contained seven 
recommendations — including those 
for lower domestic and foreign 
airmail rates, and new air parcel 
post — and 11 conclusions. It is on 
the basis of the latter that the in- 
spectors, who will work directly 
under Sullivan, will study rates, 
route patterns, foreign coverage, 
coordination on the three govern- 
ment levels, and facilities and ex- 
perimental equipment. 

► Report Well Received — Reaction 
to the report has been favorable. 
The airlines liked it, although one 
Air Transport Association official 
was not too pleased with its con- 
clusion that airmail transportation 
rates should be reduced. CAB 
sources said they liked it, although 
there was some speculation on Sul- 
livan’s recommendation that an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Air 
be appointed. 

► Well Received in Congress — Five 
hundred copies will go to Capitol 
Kill. Congressmen who already 
have seen the report found it was 
good. In Sullivan's department, 
there have been differences on the 


e plans to 


parcel post quest 
go forward. 

► Railroads Undisturbed — The rail- 
roads, despite the Department's 
recommendation that the 5-cent 
postage rate should remain in effect 
until conditions permit either a 
lower one or the “transporting of 
all long-haul first-class mail by 
air,” are not disturbed, one Depart- 
ment official says, as long as a dif- 
ferential is maintained, and have 
no fear that air parcel post rates 
ever will get down to rail rates. 

► Statistics Based on Miller's Study 
— Statistics in the report are based 
on a study by Post Office Inspector 
George E. Miller, with which the 
Air Transport industry and CAB 
were made familiar at a precedent- 
setting joint conference early this 
year (Aviation News. Jan. 14). 
They show, again, that while all 
long-haul, first-class mail can be 
carried by air at 3 cents an ounce 
without expenditures chargeable to 
it exceeding revenues, the reduced 
profit due to increased handling 
costs would be insufficient to offset 
losses in handling other classes of 
mail. 

► Recommendations Listed — Sullivan 
recommended: 


► Legislation establishing air parcel post 

► Rl&oS'jn 1 foreign air mail rates. 



20 DINNERS: 

The 20 pre-cooked and frozen 
meals carried by this Pan American 
stewardess will be heated and 
served during trans-Atlantic flight. 
PAA’s Constellations have been 
equipped with special ovens in gal- 
leys designed by Maxson Corp., 
which prepares the meals. In these 
the frozen meat and vegetables are 
given 15 min. final cooking. PAA 
claims to be the first line to serve 
meals of this type. Compactness 
and weight savings are advantages. 


CAB Holds Up Order 
Of Model 240’s By A A 

Indicating that American Air- 
lines’ purchase of 100 Consolidated 
Vultee Model 240 twin-engine, 40- 
passenger transports (Aviation 
News. Dec. 31, 1945) may have 
been prejudiced by financial con- 
trol of both firms by Aviation Corp., 
CAB has ordered Avco. American 
and Convair to show why the 
Board should not prohibit consum- 
mation of the contract. 

Pending submission of satisfac- 
tory proof that the contract was in 
the public interest, or until Avco 
reduces its holdings in American 
to the 4 percent specified in a di- 
vestiture order issued by CAB last 
October, the Board will prevent 
Avco or any of its controlled manu- 
facturing subsidiaries from enter- 
ing into or completing any com- 
mercial transaction with American. 

► CAB Mentioned Problem — CAB. 
in issuing its divestiture order less 
than two months before announce- 
ment of the Convair-American con- 
tract, had stated that control of 
American by Avco might deprive 
American of "necessary freedom of 
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NEW LOCKHEED RANGE: 

Recently put into service is this new radio range system which greatly im- 
proves the safety of instrument approaches to busy Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal, present terminus for airlines operating into Los Angeles. The 
terminal's former localizer radio beam was proving increasingly in- 
adequate as traffic mounted to more than 200 flights daily. In instrument 
approaches the pilot enters the west leg of the range at the Chatsworth 
marker, eleven miles northwest of the terminal, and follows a direct 
beam course to the terminal's East-West runway. The range station cone 
of silence and a boundary marker give two indications of proximity to 
the runway. In a missed landing the east leg of the range will carry the 
pilot safely between hills to the Glendale range marker. 


TWA Washington-Cairo 
Service Starts March 31 

Inauguration of TWA's Washing- 
ton-Cairo route, longest scheduled 
overseas commercial service to be- 
come operative since the war, has 
been set tentatively for March 31. 
Present plans call for one or two 
round-trips weekly, with stops 
scheduled at Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Gander, Shannon, 
Paris, Geneva, Rome and Athens. 
DC-4’s will be used. 

Meanwhile, opening of Western 
Air Lines’ AM 68 between Los An- 
geles and Denver is scheduled next 
month, prior to Western’s 20th an- 
niversary, April 17. One round-trip 
daily with DC-4 equipment is 
planned, with increased service due 
as more DC-4's become available. 

► Other new services: 

American — On March 21 placed 
four-engine equipment in New 
York-Los Angeles service, with DC- 
4’s making one round-trip daily. 

PCA— April 1 will start DC-4 
service between Newark and Mil- 
waukee with one round-trip daily. 


judgment in the selection, purchase 
and use of aircraft and equipment 
in the performance of air trans- 
portation services." 

American officials say the trans- 
action with Convair was not influ- 
enced by Avco Corp. and will pre- 
sent supporting evidence to CAB 

Route Consolidation 
Applications OK’d 

Efforts of domestic carriers to 
keep service in step with increases 
in four-engine equipment were en- 
dorsed last week when CAB Exam- 
iner Ralph L. Wiser recommended 
approval of route consolidation ap- 
plications of United Air Lines, 
American Airlines, TWA and FCA. 

The four applicants asked the 
consolidations preliminary to elim- 
ination of present route junctions. 
Should the Board approve, the car- 
riers will apply for numerous non- 
stop services between cities now 
served on different routes. 

► Sees Substantial Savings — In ad- 
dition to the improved schedules 
through these non-stops. Wiser sees 
substantial savings through reduc- 
tion in administrative and direct 
operating expenses. With Con- 
stellations, TWA estimated block- 
to-block speeds would increase from 
145 mph. on 50-mile flights to 280 


mph. on 1,000-mile flights, while 
direct flight costs would drop from 
$1.28 a mile on the short haul to 73 
cents on the longer hop. 

In five route consolidation deci- 
sions since 1940, the Board has 
granted virtually all the applicants' 
requests. 


► Other Recommendations — New 
consolidations recommended by the 



CAL Presses Lower Fares 


Continental Air Lines, which 
plans to become the nation's first 
3-cents-a-mile carrier, is said to 
have discussed informally with CAB 
the possibility of instituting the 3- 
cent rate on its Kansas Cily-Denver 
route. Evidence of Continental's in- 

this month when tariffs were slashed 
as much as 19 percent between 
major points on the system. Present 
Kansas City-Denver fare is $24.95, 
or 4 cents a mile. 


Study of Pilot Fatigue 
Is Scheduled By CAB 

Effeet of pilot fatigue on safe air 
carrier operations will be investi- 
gated by CAB to determine whether 
experience gained in military and 
commercial operations during the 
past five years warrants changes in 
existing regulations. 

Subjects to be studied are re- 
ported to include: need for limit- 
ing pilots' duty on high-altitude 
flights, extent to which additional 
flight crew members and facilities 

lationship between fatal airline 
accidents and pilot fatigue. 

PCA Crash in April ’45 
Blamed On Pilot Failure 

Pilot’s failure to maintain proper 
altitude while flying over mountain- 
ous terrain under instrument con- 
ditions probably caused the crash 
of PCA's flight 142 near Morgan- 
town, W. Va., last April, according 
to a CAB accident report. 

En route from Pittsburgh to 
Birmingham, the DC-3 was seven 
miles off course when it hit the side 
of a mountain at 2,100 ft. after the 
pilot apparently dropped below 
minimum instrument altitude in an 
effort to find Morgantown airport 
visually. Seventeen passengers and 
three crew members were killed. 
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Weaving the fabric of 
WORLD 

UNDERSTANDING 


T WAV inauguration of scheduled 
commercial air service to Europe is the first link 
in a trans world air system which soon will 
serve 20 countries in Europe, Africa and Asia. 

We would he looking at tilings 
the deep significance of such service. 

Largely because of inaccessibility, much of the world’s 
natural resources as yet remain undeveloped — and a large 
, portion of the world's population has little to eat, little, to 
wear and little shelter. 

As long as such conditions exist, peace for the world will 
be a fragile thing. The seeds of conflict between those who 
“have not” and those who “have” will remain with us. 

But easy accessibility — modern mastery of time and dis- 
tance — is the first step toward development of these un- 
it brings into play the men, the plans, the methods by 

It carries knowledge and understanding, not alone in the 
attache cases of diplomats, but in the blueprints of engi- 
neers, the briefcases and catalogs of businessmen, even the 

It helps to educate people in the desire for better things — 
and with such urging, the wealth to feed and clothe and 
house the world's people will be created by them in the 
process of new development. 

All this, in TWA's view, is good not alone for the world, 
but for this nation. 

We are the present natural source for many things that 
are needed to develop world resources. 

We have much to send to foreign lands in exchange for 
things they have which we need and want. 

In the same wav that our own great West became both a rich 
source and a thriving market with the coming of trans- 
portation, presently remote sections can become both sup- 
pliers and users of the world’s wares. 

And so vast is this potential that it could create decades of 
work for our own industrial plants — widespread pros- 
perity, jobs and job opportunities on a global scale. 



And, as we see it, the key to it is air transportation. 

Here ready for us to use is the master of distance and the 

Here is the means of bringing people together — of estab- 
lishing understanding, not alone of languages, but of 
customs, methods, viewpoints and purposes. 

That is why we look on these TWA Sky Chiefs as some- 
thing more than mechanical things Hying eastward over 
the Atlantic. 

We see them instead as busy shuttles helping to weave the 
fabric of world understanding, world advancement, world 


This is the concept w< 
to the people of Ameri 


ept as our sober responsibility 
id the people of the world. 




Trans World Airline 


DIRECT ORE-CARRIER SERVICE to: NEWFOUNDLAND, IRELAND and FRANCE. 
SOON to: SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PORTUGAL, SPAIN, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, LIBYA, PALESTINE, 
TRANS-IORDAN, IRAQ, SAUDI ARABIA, YEMEN, OMAN, INDIA and CEYLON. 
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UAL Completes 5.000th Honolulu Flight: Mayor Lester Petrie of Honolulu 
congratulates Capt. J. O. Johnson as United Air Lines completed its 
5,000th flight for the Air Transport Command between San Francisco and 
Hawaii. Spectators are Maj. Gen. William Ord Ryan, former commanding 
general of ATC’s Pacific Division, and 


Search-Rescue Plans 
Progress at Dublin 

Group headed by Webster makes 

best progress to date at North At- 
lantic Route Service Conference. 

DUBLIN, (Special) — Best prog- 
ress to date at the North Atlantic 
Route Service Conference of the 
Provisional International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization has been made 
by the Search and Rescue Commit- 
tee under Comdr. E. M. Webster, 
U. S. Coast Guard. 

Search and rescue will make full 
use of all ships on the steamer lanes 
between America and Europe, in 
addition to Naval units and rescue 
craft. A point yet to be fixed is how 
soon they should be called after an 
aircraft has failed to check in its 
position to the controlling airport. 
Decision has been reached that com- 
mercial aircraft shall make position 
reports by radio every 30 minutes 
while crossing the Atlantic, the in- 
terval fixed in 1937 when Pan 
American Airways and Imperial 
Airways made the first survey flights 
over the route. 

► Based On Pre-War Work — The 
Committee has as a basis for its de- 
liberations the work of the Trans- 
Atlantic Air Service Safety Organi- 
zation (TASSO), set up before the 
war by the U. S., Britain and Eire. 

Originally expected to last 10 
days, the Conference apparently 
will continue at least another two 
weeks. The question of regional 
boundaries is proving a bit trouble- 
some, but the General Committee 
has issued a directive that the 
phrase North Atlantic Region is not 
to be interpreted in its strictest 
geographical sense. The decision 
eased the problem of the Meteorolog- 
ical Committee, which has con- 
cluded that reports from outside the 
North Atlantic zone must be taken 
if weather forecasts are to be ade- 

► Language Is Handicap — This com- 
mittee's chief headache is the diffi- 
culty of providing flight forecasts 
for pilots of a half-dozen different 
nationalities. They are seeking a set 
of symbols as a solution. 

Charles I. Stanton. Deputy Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator, is head 
of the subcommittee trying to shape 
the book, while other groups are 
preparing the contents. Standardi- 
zation is not proving easy. In 
communications, normal European 
procedure, because of language 
diversity, uses the Q code in radio 
telegraphy, against the U. S. prac- 


tice of radio telephony. 

► Weather Reporting Stressed- The 
Assistant Chief of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, D. M. Little, is deputy 
chairman of the Meteorological 
Committee, which already has 
studied a wider and more effective 
grid system incorporating existing 
weather reporting stations. Use of 
stationary ships at sea to provide 
supplementary reports from areas 
not fully covered by meteorological 
survey flights is under examination. 

J. F. Angier, CAA Airways Engi- 
neer, is deputy chairman of the 
Aerodromes and Ground Aids Com- 
mittee, which is shortening the list 
of air-ports submitted by the 13 
states represented as suitable for 
use by trans-Atlantic aircraft, and 
studying aids to navigation. System 
developed for wartime use by the 
U. S. and Britain may be incor- 
porated in the final scheme. 


Wolfe May Write Book 

The sudden and unexpected res- 
ignation March 15 of Thomas Wolfe, 
Western Air Lines vice-president in 
charge of traffic, carried no ex- 
planation but Aviation News is 
informed that he was partly mo- 
tivated by desire to be free to write 
a textbook on airline technique. 
Considered by many an outstanding 
authority on traffic problems and 
business promotion. Wolfe has been 
active in the air transport industry 
21 years. Before joining Western 
in 1936 he was district traffic man- 
ager in Chicago for United Air 
Lines. Pending his replacement, 
his duties with Western will be 
taken over by Richard Dick. 


UAL Takes Over Airmail 
For ATC in Pacific 

Speedy airmail service to U. S. 
troops in the Western Pacific was 
restored in the first few days op- 
eration of United Air Lines’ con- 
tract flights from the West Coast to 
Hawaii, Guam and Tokyo for the 
Air Transport Command, the Post 
Office Department has announced. 

First C-54’s carrying passengers, 
mail and high-priority cargo under 
the one-year contract were dis- 
patched by United last week. The 
operation was made necessary by 
breakdown of ATC’s service along 
the Pacific route because of rapid 
demobilization of personnel. 

► Will Use 40 C-54’s— Forty C-54's 
will be made available for the op- 
eration by the Army. United will 
maintain them and furnish 75 crews, 
though some of the latter will come 
from “one or more” subcontractors. 
One was reported to be Industrial 
Air Transport Corp.. headed by J. 
Edwin Jones, a revival of Corsair- 
way of Fairfield, Calif. Jones told 
Aviation News he had available 42 
five-man crews who formerly flew 
for Consairway. 

U-K.-South Africa Service 

Weekly service has started be- 
tween the Union of South Africa 
and the United Kingdom, operated 
jointly by South- African Airways 
and BOAC through the Springbok 
Air Service. Service is to be in- 
creased to six times a week as more 
planes become available. Flights 
from Johannesburg to Hum require 
62 hrs., southbound 68 Vs. 
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Homer Y oungs to Direct 
ATA Shipping Research 


Paris Conference 


United, Western Oppose 
TWA-Arizona Route Deal 
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NEW 

CATALOG Just Published 

ROBINSON VISRASHOCK* UNIT MOUNTS 
NO OTHER UNIT TYPE SHOCK MOUNT 
HAS THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

1. Stainless steel springs with three -way 
situation absorption. . . 2 . Built-In damping mnnh- 
anism ... 3. Budt-in three-way shock assembly 

Vlbrathoek ijomozingly efloelivo ond surprisingly 

ROBINSON AVIATION, INC. 



New England, the Middle West and cjsc0 and Hol 

nerican operated 1?551 fflghtsout of 
; field last month. Daily average 


lore income 
to $173,329, 
1 deficit for 


equipment and flew a third of i 
present mileage. Capital stock on 
standing at the end of 1945 was 27- 
600 shares. An additional 94,1 
shares of common stock were issm 
last month, putting $1,828,000 in 
Colonial’s treasury. 

► Pan American has signed a tick 
exchange agreement with TATA A 



WHY THIS 

‘SAVINGS 
IN SURPLUS” 

SALE OF 

STANDARD A & N AIRCRAFT 
PARTS AND HARDWARE 

Will Save You Time and Money 

Orders Shipped Day Received 
A & N Inspected and Approved 
Constantly Growing Stock 
No Red Tape 

Parts For All Makes of Aircraft 
Orders Shipped Complete— 

Or at Specified Intervals 

WRITE US ON YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR CATALOGUE 

GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORP.- PLANT No. 6 
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Will the Road Builders Take Over? 


VS 7ITH enactment into law of a federal-aid airport 

* ' program apparently imminent, it is high time for 
us in aviation to re-assess and, in |ome cases, re-assert 
cur responsibilities in promoting, planning and con- 
structing airports. 

It is obvious, but shortly may be forgotten, that the 
primary purpose of federal aid for airports is to bene- 
fit the public. It is the duty of those with wide aviation 
experience to take the lead in asserting how many air- 
ports should be built, where they should be located, 
what type they should be and how they should be 
operated. 

Currently bidding for a role of leadership in promo- 
tion of airports is the American Road Builders Associa- 
tion which has re-established its airport division and 
staffed it with able technical construction men. ARBA 
has every right to desire a voice in airport construc- 
tion. Its members will do a sizable proportion of the 
work, fer the grading and runway-laying phases are 
aspects with which they are thoroughly familiar and in 
which they have much of value to offer aviation. 
ARBA is responsible for many of the high technical 
standards of highway construction. 

However, the extent to which ARBA and other pro- 
ponents of highways should figure in promotion of air- 
ports and determination of airport policy is highly 
debatable. 

The problems of the motor industry are not the 
problems of the aviation industry. What the highway 


Cheers For 

T HERE is a rising flood of complaints from property 
owners near present and proposed airports. They 
dream of noise and hazards. This stirs regional zoning 
and other regulatory agencies to turn down proposals 
for new airports and airfields. These are disturbing 
problems aviation must face and defeat. 

From Indianapolis comes an encouraging story, a 
refreshing contrast. It sounds like a clincher for the 
argument of starting at the grass roots for 3 firm foun- 
dation for aviation. It's the tale of an energetic opera- 
tor. And it's a true story. 

Bob Shank has a new suburban airport. He owns 
adjoining land, too. Several weeks ago he wondered 
out loud why some plane owners and other airminded 
citizens would not welcome an opportunity to build 
their homes on that tract next to his airfield. The re- 
sponse was immediate and gratifying. That in itself 

The next problem to be tackled was the County 
Zoning Board. But as it turned out, there wasn’t much 
of a problem after all. The board zoned a 23-acre area 


industry believes is good for aviation is not neces- 
sarily what actually is good for aviation. Further, the 
two are competitive for public funds. 

The highway construction industry currently is 
pressing with the utmost vigor a campaign to require 
that all state gasoline taxes be devoted only to high- 
way uses. The influence of this industry, which deals 
in $1,000,000,000 annually, comes into open conflict 
with aviation as many states now refund to aviation 
the state tax on fuel consumed in aircraft. Moreover, 
under the federal airport bill, states will be required 
to set aside for airport use an amount equivalent to the 
tax on fuel used in aircraft. 

This competition between highway and aviation in- 
terests for fuel tax revenues has been highlighted in 
Kentucky. Because of an amendment to the state con- 
stitution which, although ambiguous, apparently 
freezes all gasoline taxes in the state highway fund, 
the Aeronautics Commission has found it necessary to 
ask the legislature to make airports a part of the state 
highway system by law. A possible result of this is 
that Kentucky may not be able to receive federal aid 
for either airports or highways. 

It is the responsibility of all of us in aviation to as- 
sure ourselves that leadership in the promotion of our 
own interests does not pass by default to outside or- 
ganizations which, regardless of high motives or ideals, 
are necessarily in conflict with aviation’s aims from 


Indianapolis 

on the west side of the airport so it can be divided 
into one-acre homesites, all of which adjoin the air- 
field. Mr. Shank also is developing “across the road” 
airport homesites on another 20 acres. Checks for 
seven of Mr. Shank's 23 adjoining sites already are in 
his pocket. According to the plans of these new own- 
ers, their homes will have a garage in front and a plane 
hangar in the backyard. 

That is Mr. Shank's contribution to development of 
personal aviation. Putting your plane in your own 
backyard is his recipe for making personal aircraft 
practical transportation. His airport won't be "too far 
from home.” It is the Indianapolis County Zoning 
Board’s contribution in advancing backyard hangars 
from the dream stage to reality. You can be assured 
that if seven families make such an investment in 
aviation’s future, there will be many others clamoring 
for lots. They see an airport as an asset — not a liability. 

If all this can be done in Indianapolis, what is the 
rest of the country waiting for? 

Robert H. Wood 
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TO AVIATION ENGINEERS DEAD WEIGHT IS 
WASTE, DESIGN FOR STRENGTH TO MEET 
SPECIFIC NEED, MOST ESSENTIAL. THAT’S 
WHY “MUST” IS ANOTHER WORD FOR 
WARREN MCARTHUR IN SPECIFICATIONS. 

WARREfl /^ARTHUR, CORPORATION 

ONE PAR.K. AVENUE NEW YORK. CITY 


ELIMINATE THE BOTTLE-NECKS 

by "CONTRACTING” the 
troublesome assemblies 


In the manufacture of almost any products 
(and aviation equipment is no exception) 
there are likely to be certain assemblies that 
hold up the completed job. 

Maybe it’s lack of enough machinery, enough 
experienced labor, or even working space. 

Why not delegate parts of the production 
job? Call in a good contract manufacturer 
and put part of the problem on his shoulders 
— add his facilities, his labor supply, his 
working space to yours. 

Why not “Let Lewyt Do It?” 

We have facilities, we have experienced la- 
bor, we have working space . . . and we’ve 
been at this sub-contracting business for 
more than fifty years. 

We know what it is to integrate our facilities 
with the assembly lines of the other fellow. 

During the war we made a great many com- 
plete assemblies for the aviation industry, 


including many intricate electronic as well as 
mechanical units. 

The cost may surprise you ! 

But we have not been spoiled by the cost- 
plus era — we were brought up with a stop 
watch in one hand, a sharp pencil in the other 
and a lot of cost-conscious peace-time cus- 
tomers looking over our shoulder. 

We seem to have a knack of finding short- 
cuts in fabricating or assembling that keep 
the costs interestingly low. Maybe you’ll 
find that we can make certain of your as- 
semblies or parts even more economically 
than you can make them in your own plant. 

In any case it won’t cost you more than the 
time it takes to go into the matter with us. 

★ ★ ★ 

Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, “ Let 
Lewyt Do It" — the story of the Lewyt organization in pic- 
tures. Lewyt Corporation, 88 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER . . . EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES. COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


